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A 2 The Publishers of “THE 
* MAGAZINE OF ART” have ar- 
ay % ranged with Mr. Henry Far- 
i: tching rer, one of the leading Etchers 
12 eect of America, for 
VCC ! Etching, entitled 
EVENING BY THE RIVER, 

(size of etched surface, 12 x 18, printed on plate- 
paper 19x25 inches), which will be forwarded, 
postage prepaid, to each subscriber of “THE 
MAGAZINE OF ART” for 1884. Yearly subscrip- 
tion $3.50. This Eecbing will not be sold sepa- 


rately; the only way to obtain it will be to send 
a yearly subscription to ‘* fHE MAGAZINE OF 
ART.” Prospectus of New Volume, commencing 
with Documber No., sent free upon application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
729 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Sample copies of ‘‘ THE MAGAZINE OF ART ” 
sent on receipt of 20 cents in postage stamps. 


for 


an original 


No topic of interest inthe Home 
Circle is ever lost sight of in ‘Cas 


SELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE”; such 
/ @72 practical subjects as Household 
Management, Domestic Cookery, 


Cents Gardening, Education, Amateur 

* Art Work of all kinds, the Family 
Wardrobe, Deportment, and Recreation being 
treated by acknowledged experts. Pure and 
well-selected Fiction is always plentifully pro- 
vided, and the illustrations are profuse and in- 
variably of the best order, Sample copies sent 
on receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. Price, 
15 cents montbly; $1.50 per year. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrotep, 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 
SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 
COMPLETE EDITION. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


The complete Poetical and Dramatic Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Containing 
Laus Veveris, Atalanta in Calydon, Cusstelard, 
Queen Mother and Rosamond, Songs before 
Sunrise, Bothwell, Tristram of Lyonesse, Erec 
theus, Poems and Ballads, Songs of Two Na- 
tions, Songs of the Springtides Four Songs of 
Four Seasons, Translations from the French of 
Villon, etc. 

The works of Mr. Swinburne, one of the greatest of 
living English poets, are now presented tu the public in 
a handy and cheap form. This is the only edition ac 
cessible to the general reader, as the matter contained 
herein would cost, in the separate volumes of the Eng 
lish edition that have hitherto been imported and in 
circulation here, no less than $30. 

Price, $2.00. The trade supplied by CHARLES T 
DILLINGHAY, 678 Broadway, ¥. Y. For sale at retail, 
LEGGATT’S, 81 Chambers St., and all book-stores. 


Fohus Hopkins University. 
STUDIES IN HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The ¢ cond series, beginning January, 1884, will be 
specially devoted to Local and City Government, Insti 
tutional and Economic History, New Methods of Study 
in Historical and Political Science, ete. Twelve num 

bers, $3.00 

For prospectus or Subscription address the Publica 
tion agency of the Johns Hopkins University, Balti 
more. 


HE SOCIAL IDEAL.—A_ Lectur : 
W. “. Salter before The Society for Ethical Cul 
ture of Chicago. 

For sale by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price loc. 


ECOND - HAND SCHOOL - BOOKS 
» Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. Send for a cata- 
logue. Back numbers and volumes of the Nation fur 
nished. A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row New York. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1884. 


Desirable Investments 


IN CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


The undersigned bave for sale punt 
of well Improved and central business property, paying 
7 to & per cent. net on the price at which 1 
bought, and to which they Invite the attent 
talists. The following Hst will indicate 
character of the property 


a considerable am 


an be 
f capi 
the genera) 


on « 


CHICAGO CENTRAL BUSINESS PROVERTY 

1. Five story stone front bullding, covering | 

OO} aquare feet, ona corner, rented for Lo) per 

cent. on selling price s: ‘ 
Two-story office building. 40x80 feet, in con 

plete or-ter, now rented for over J: per cent 


on price 1 . 
3. Wholesale store, 40x 180 ft., five stories high, 
stone front, one tenant; rents for S7,1"* 
4. Wholesale store in best location, 45xis0 ft 
stone front, good tenants; pays 7 per cent 
net il L] 
5. Wholesale store, 20x150 ft., one tenant; rent 
ed for upwards of 10 per cent. on purchase 
price 4 
6. Wholesale store, 20x15) ft.: rented for #2 
ayear; price 27 the 
7. Business block, corner, So ft. front, 17: ft 
deep, four stories, stone front: rented for 
over 1} percent. on price 1 w 
8. Business corner, 7U f(t. front; 10 per cent 
rental... ‘ 
¥. Wholesale store (dry goods), 40x17), 5 stortes, 
stone front, best location, income $12, "%"), 
price os 12 
Each piece in the above list will bear the fullest t 
vestigation. Further particulars furnished as required 
THOMAS & PUTNAM (Brokers), 
27 Portland Block, Chicago 
™~ “ “ ,ry. + - . 
GAS FIXTURES 
oe y Esk, 
NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 


Metal and Porcelatn Lamps ii 


Anentirely new assortment 


f the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
Mantei Sets. European cities, selected by 


us with creat care this season 


— ry ire now on exhibition in our 
{rftistte fy I~ 6 
4 sedbed é ~ , ne ich ? 7 





showrooms, wt have n 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 
luctions, and to an inspection of which a conitalinvita 
tion is extended 

Also articles of ental Metal Work, Ix t 
and modern, in at riety and gan f workma 
ship. 

MITCHELL, VANCE & CO 
So6 and SSS I xiway and loth Street, N. ¥ 


FIZFRRY'S 


SEEDANNUAL 


: U ’ 4 ‘ 

I: ( IR i NO4 
Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and t 
customers of last year without ordering it. It 
contains illu-trations, prices, descriptions, and 
firections for planting all Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds, Plants, ete. INVALUABLE TO ALL, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mi 
FOR NEARLY A THIRDOFACENTUR) 
PARK & TILFORD 


and 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


DIAMOND HAMS 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
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Parine } ers & Londor 
PERI PREKES & Paris 
MENDELSSOHN & Rertit 
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F ANCIENT AND MODFRS WORKS I ART 
Embra ing repre et t t fas us ort } t ' 
= Alpture a ! at re. ¢ I’? a . > 
per ren. Ser eeent stamp for ne 
subjects 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers 
Please mention th 


a y . is : ) 
Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS ANT) DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ end Engineers’ Supplies of 

every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
GP Catalogues free on application 
(res M AND ALCOHOLIC HABIT 
Dr. A.M. MATHIAS(three years ated with 
Dr. Joseph Parrish at Pennsylvania Sanitarium) ie 


ceives patients in his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


lk Washington Street. Boston, Mase 


Nation 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF TITS NUMBER. 


Tux WEEK 21 
SUMM.RY OF THE WEFK’'sS NEWS 24 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
judges and Railroads 26 
Why the City Government ts Bad 26 
A New Copyright Scheme 27 
Washington Etiquette 27 
Faward Lasker ° 28 


SpectAL CORRESPONDENCE 


rhe Social Movement in England. 
The Crown Prince in Rome 
Corfu and its Saints gL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The Voting Power of Stock 
Executive Government 
rhe Mormon Problem oes 
rhe Study of Dialectic Greek 
NOTES... 5 xheneaemeaentn 
KEVIEWS 
eae n Earp oon . 37 
Wallace’s Fx ——— 


Historical Hi y book of Itallan S¢ ulpture 4 
A Roundabout Journey t 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sp rache 4 
Growth of the English Colonies nein ‘ i 


on 


BoOoKS OF THE WEEK........ 


SU BSC ‘RIP TION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date 
dreas-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 


TERMS OF 


when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 


receipt is seat unless requestcd. 

The is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the 
by registered letter or by check or postal orde~ 
to Publisher of the NATION, 

When a change of address is desired, both the olu i 


paper 


subscriber, unless made 
sable 


new addresses should be given. 
Address THE NATION, Box 794, 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


New York. 


Scale of 


1ERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 
| No deviation. | oF 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line as 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, ‘aaa 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 6 
choice of page, $27. * 
A page (3 columns), $60 each tnsertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. = 10 
Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
tre not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ——— 15 


the largest at the top. 
Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— = 
omprised tn THE NATION fonts, and ali other speciai 
typography. (Subject to approval.) 
inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 


Cuts are inserted 
only on 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per S750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
81,250, 25 per.cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third, 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ¢s sent free to those who advertise tn it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to tnspec- 


tion. 


50 cents each. 


cent ; 


Domestic. 
Y YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


a! Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 

V ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
vi Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Ye ork. _Artists in Stained Glass. 











7 |. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
W. HASSLER, Attorney 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, 


ana 
N.Y. 


‘be Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 


SOSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jerseys 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 12u Broadway, N.Y. 


Ave., N. 


W.- 


CHURCHILL, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 


. eed Decoration and all Art-work, i44 Fifth 


J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Des igner, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphabhetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
tion and careful training. gest of references 
CHARL¥FsS G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


second, by Towns. 


instrue 
given. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford. ; 
] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. : 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law > School. 
Address the Dean. EDMUND H. BennetrT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No, 68 Chestnut Street. 
(<< S W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTIT UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, ,Che 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A, WALKER, Pres, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family “se 
D: 1y School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 2 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


y 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
"THE THAYER ACADEMY. 
preparatory and general course in English Stu j 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
| Rk. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 
di Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
Se —_ mber 19, 


— ( ‘olle 


lege 





“MASsACHUs SETTS, 3, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y¥.—Second term begins 
January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad- 


dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


M: ASSACHUSETTs, S. W iliamstown, Berkshire Co, 

" 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 
mn) ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address L ieut. A. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 

NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

fs MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and 

dies. One hour from New Y ork, and an hour and a half 

from Philadel —. ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 


ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $459. Catalogues 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 
i Day School for Young La- 
The school will open September 12, 


NEw YOK, Oswego. 
"~INDERGARTNERS TRAINED at 

State Normal! School, Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce- 
Send for circular. 


K 


ments offered. 





Oy ~ MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 


ete, T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third 8t., N. Y. 





New Yorx, Salem. 
s PAUL’S HALL.—A 
School for 14 boys under 14. 





happy Home 


Four instructors. 


cialty of Fpilepsy, 


N EW y kk, Suspension Bridge. F 
i VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $550 per annum. 


WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
} NEW YORK, ° 
j RS. PIA 7 7 *'s SCHOOL for Young 
i Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSyYLvVaNtA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
| ISS ANABLE’S Enslish and French 
y Boarding 


and Day Se hool for y oung Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 1, 1883. 
i RS. WALTER D,. COMEG YS and Miss 
l Bell's French and English peaptine and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Chestnut Hiil, 


Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 


INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 


s ada.—Preparation for business and the Univers!- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 


Great facilities for le arning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 
‘. hirty-five acres of play grounds; good boating on the 
Lawrence and Richelieu Rivers. Boys received from 
ok to sixteen; may stay.till nineteen. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars On application to the Prin- 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN L YALL. | 


GE RMANY, , Hannov er, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
i Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Mx 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 

tral, W estern, and Southe ‘rn States for ensuing year. 


TUE HARVARD UNIVE RSITY CA T- 
alogue for 1885-84 is for sale lt Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; Cupples, Upham & Co,, 283 W ashington see 
Boston ; and F. W. Christern, 37 West 23d St., Nev 
York. 
Price, 


IROCK WAY 








50 cents, 


Wands. 
RECENT GRADUATE (summa cum 


if laude) of Harvard would like a position as tutor, 
Please address 
H., care of the 


y deo CLASSICAL MASTER 1 ONE 
of the leading schools of Philadelphia, and his 
wife—-a graduate from Vassar College—will receive into 
their homea b yy or girl forcaie and instruction, The 
highest references given. 
Address“ E,’’ Germantown Post-office. 


Binder for the 


Nution. 


Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 








To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and peuy adjusted, 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 
New York. 


794, 


F I T S. A Lear ling L ondon P hysic ian estab- 


lishes an Oftice in New York 
a” the Cure of 


EPILEPTIC FITS 
From Am, Journal of Medicine: 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 


has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 2U years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address, 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 
Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. address, 

k. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New York. 








Jan. 10, 1884] The Nation. 111 











Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the United States 

highest order, conducted free from the control of ty..s 

authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidat with t \ 

every department, enlarged its size to twenty-four pages, a 

management has been unchanged from the first, and its 
before the medium of the best thought of the country 


found below. 
Its Departments are 
The Week. Brief comments on the most 

of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful 
Spectal Correspondence. ¥rom all quarters of the globe, 
Occastonal Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chietly on literary, si 


Reviews of Books. By able writers and scl 


olars ( 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works 
The form and style of the paper are chosen wit \ 
Nation preserved, bound, and indexed n s one of 
importance in the political and literary world availabl Pwo y 
accompany the last issue of each volume. 
Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid Specime copies 


New York. 


Alex. Agassiz, Harvard U niversity. 

Frede = 7 Allen, 

F. Béct bad 

at Bowditch, “ 

F. J. Child, 

Wm. Cook, 

J. P. Cooke, Jr., 

Louis Dyer, 

EF. Emerton, 

Samuel Garman 

Geo. L. Goodale, 

W. W. Goodwin, 

Asa Gray, 

J. B. Greenough, <3 

E. W. Gurney, ae | 
. A. Hagen, 

William James, 

Geo. M. Lane, — 

Chas. R, Lanman. ee BR tg ee 

Theodore Lyman, - we} : “aM 











Jas. Russell Lowell, “ RR Andes 
Charles H. Moore, ” > i vaitler 
Charles Eliot Norton, =i Poeteg ag ee oe 
Geo. H. Palmer 7 x. Hos ie eae, Par 
e Sargent, a ¢ “wade . 






N.S. Shaler, a Simon Nev 
F, H. Storer, Pa E.S.H n, Was 

H. W. Torrey, i Tohn S. Billings —— 
J. Trowbridge, - harles H. Davis. U. 8. * 
Sereno Watson, “is H. H. Gorring 

J.D. Whitney, “i RL OY ree! 
Justin Winsor, ro Garrick Mallery 
Francis Bacon, Yale Collece 4 
W. H. Brewer, ei s. F. Em 
D. C. Eaton, se S.F.B 
George P. Fisher, Fmil Re - 
T. RK. Lounsbury, = Elliot Coues 

Lewis R. Packard, = William H y artes 
Tracy Peck, “ Theodore G Vas 
T. D. Seymour, = Charles Rau : 

W. G. Sumner, P Angelo Heilprin. } = \ < 

J. K. Thacher, “ Robert P. Keep, Fast ‘as 

A. Van Name, “ Charles Francis Adams, J1 . x 

W.D. Whitney i Gamaliel Bradfo:z 

8. Wells W illfams, - J t Cabot 

Henry P. Wright, harles A. Cutter 

Lucien Carr, Peabody Muse um of Ar ‘hol “ry Henry W.H ¥ I kK 

F. W. Putnam, a n Lewis, r 
D. P. Todd, Amherst. nm. C3 R St 
Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hi »pkins Univ: ersity. I ri Monti ne S ‘ Athens 
Wm. Hand Browne, j ¥ es Bryce, Lon 
Richard T. Ely, " d 
Fabian Franklin, = « Frar 
Bb. L Gildersleeve, = 2 ec 
D. C. Gilman : John C 
H. C. G. Brandt, teenies College. Henry | 
Aiexander Johnston. Princeton College. Wn hitm Au te Lau 
T. F. Crane, Cornell University. | i Sheldon Amon ‘Alexi dria, 
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The Nation. 


W EDITION OF THE 


Complete Works of Thomas Carlyle. 


/ 
EDITION DE 


LUXE. 


The undersigned beg to announce the publication of an entirely new edition of the works of 
THOMAS CARLYLE, the first complete uniform edition issued in America. 


THE EDITION TO BE STRICTLY 
NUMBERED AND REGISTERED, 


LIMITED TO 


THREE 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES, EACH COPY 


It will be completed in twenty volumes, octavo, uniform in size and style with the recent édi- 


lita (id of 


fious de 


Hawtborne and Emerson, and will be printed from new type at the celebrated 


University Press, Cambridge, on parchment-linen drawing paper, made expressly for the purpose. 
Che illustrations will consist of proof impressions of etcbings, steel engravings, and photo- 
gravures, including fine portraits, historical views, ete., all executed in the highest style of art. 
It is intended to issue two volumes per month, beginning m January and continuing until 


completed, Subseriptions receired for ¢ mmple le sefso ily, 
SF" Although the first volume has not yet been issued, nearly the whole7edition has already 


Price, $5.00 per volume, 


been subse: ibed for, and but ve ry few more subscriptions can be received, 
Book collectors and others desiring to secure the remaining sets should apply at once to their 


local bookseller or to the publishers. 


Prospectus and specimen pages sent on application to 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Find N _- 10t/) 
FUE 


STATEMENT 






CF TH 


TRAVELERS 
| IR F i “ 4 “4 X » 
INSURANCE CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN , January 1, 1884. 
Paid up Ca h Capital ° . $600,000 
ASSETS. 


Real estate FCO, 
Cash on hand and in rank 38H, 44 79 


real estate, 2,804,651 48 


Loans on bond and morixgge, 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due 9,608 58 
Loans on collateral security vol OF 


Deferred Life Premiums,. 
Premiums due and “nreported on Life Poli 
cies . ‘s . ese i 
United States Government tonds “ e 26 
State, connty, and municipal bonds, 7736 
Railroad stocks and bonds... 1,307,520 0 
Jank stocks wits , _ S1iv.414 00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds 118,100 00 





Tota! Assets. , . eee $7,435,977 85 

LIABILITIES, 

Reserve, four per cent., Life Department. 

Keserve for re -insurance, Accident Dept.. 

Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities ‘ Se 


$4,511,250 33 
TOL SOL 24 
354,726 00 


Total liabilities $5,567,487 27 


Surplus as regards policy-holders $1,868,490) 58 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1883. 


LIFE DEPARTHENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1883.... - 2,100 
W hole number of Life Policies intorce.. ‘ 14,378 
Gain in Life Pol'cies in force . PE: 
Amount Life Insurance in force $25,005,€04.00 


Gain in amount in force in 18x38 o-- $2160, 27 1 
667 C39.59 


Paid Policy-Holders in Life bepartment ..$2 
ACCIDEST DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Polictes written ia 1-83 

Gain in Policies over 1882 ‘ ° 

Gain in Premiums over LSs2 ‘ 

Whole number Accident volictes written, 

Number Accident C aims paid in 188 





Amount accident Claims paid in 18s: 
Whole number Accident Cleims paid ‘ 
Whote amount Accident Claims paid... 26,710,637.56 


Tutal Losses paid, both Departments .......$8,978,277.15 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E, MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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BRILLIANT 


Historical Romances. 
THE SURGEON'S STORIES. By Prof. 
ropelus; comprising, so far as issued; 
Tim S of Gusiaf é 1d. ph. 
Times of Battle and of Rest. 
Times of Charles XTT. 
PRICE OF EACH VOLUME, $1.25. 

Each book is complete and independent in it 
self, but a historical sequence and unity con- 
nects the series. Three other volumes will fol 
Few Romances of recent years have been 
more warmly welcomed, 

The New York Tribune calls them: 


“a vivid, romantic picturing of one of the most 

fascinating periods of human history.” 
The JIlome Journal, New York: 

“The literary work is as perfect asthe subject 
matter.” 

The P: iladeiphia Press: 

“It is safe to say that no one could possibly fail to 
be carried along by the torrent of flery narration 
which marks these wonderful tales.” 

The Graphic, New York: 

“He is evidently thoroughly imbued with the 
loftiest ideas, and the men and women whom he 
draws with the novelist’s facility and art, areas 
admirable as his manner of interweaving their 
lives with their country’s battles and achieve. 
ments.”’ 


low, 


They may be had of booksellers generally, or 
either or all of the volumes will be mailed toany 
address on receipt of the price ($1.25 per vol.) by 
the publishers, 

JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


The Andover Review 


NO. 1, FOR JANUARY, 

Containing a statement of the 
THEOLOGICAL PURPOSE OF THE REVIEW 
BY PROF. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

And five other Important Articles, with Editorial Notes, 
Theological and Religious Intelligence, Archxological 

Notes and Book Keviews. 
Price, 39 CENTS, YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (12 NUMBERs), $3 
*,*kor Sale by Nersdealers, Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
( “A TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 
A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
Author, Publisher, ete. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners; size, S49 x 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent, on receipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 


for entering Title, 
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Macmillan & Co.'s 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50. 
The English 
ILLUSTRATED 
Magazine. 


Single numbers, 15 cents; yearly subscription, $1.50 


CONTENTS OF NO. 4—JANUARY—NOW READY: 

Il. “MATTHEW ARNOLD” Engraved by 
O. Lacovur, from a drawing by F.Sanpys. Frontis 
piece 


17. DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM. 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

Illustrations by L. R. O'BRIEN. Dartmoor Weathers 
Post Bridge, Dartmoor—Cottage on Dartmoor—From 
Pu Tor, Dartmoor—Merivale Bridge with Mis Tor—Vixen 
Tor, Dartmoor—A Devonshire Lane—Huall’s Farm, Dart 
moor. 


Ul. THE PIANOFORTE ANDITS PRE- 
CURSORS. A. J. HIPKINS. 

IWustrations ; Orpheus and eo Ape Panels forming 
part of the Decoration for the side of a Pianoforte. De- 
signed and painted by E. BURNE Jones for the instru- 
ment in the possession of W. GRAHAM,Esq.—The Green 
Clavichord — Eighteenth ——- South Kensington 
Museum—Rossi Spinet. Sixteenth Century—South Ken- 
sington Museum — Italian Octive Virginal combined 
with Cabinet, Cirea, A.D. 1600 South Kensington Mu 
seum—Angel Playing on a Psaltery. From the Pictures 
by OrcAGNA in the Nationa! Gallery—Roman Clavicem- 
bale or Harpsichord, a. D. 1521. South Kensington Mu- 
seum—Spinct by PLAYER. South Kensington Museum— 
Piano by CRISTOFORI, A. D. 1726. Kraus Museum, Flo- 
rence—Silbermann Grand Piano, A. p. 1746. From the 
original used by J.S. Bacw inthe Town Palace, Pots- 
dam. Published by permission of H. I. H. THE CROWN 
PRINCESS OF GERMANY — Piano belonging to L. ALMa- 
TADEMA, Esq., K.A.—Cover of a Pianoforte. Designed 
and saluted by E. BURNE JONES, for the instrument in 
possession of W. GRAHAM, Esq.—Pianoforte by HAWKINs, 
A. D. 1800. In the possession of Messrs, BROADWooD— 
SOUTHWELL’s Piano, A. D. 1798. In the possession of 
A Simpson, Esg.—Cerberus. One of aseries of Panels 
illustrating the story of Orpheus and Eurydice painted 
by E. BURNE JONES on the Piano belonging to W. GRa- 
HAM, Esq. 


'V. THE HARES 
The Fable—Application. 
IUustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


V. THE EMPEROR AND 
SHAL. ARCH. FORBES. 

Illustrations by F. Vitutiers: In the Bow Window of 
St. Cloud—*I saw the first man fall that met his death 
inthe Franco-German War ”—" They drank a | rewery 
dry, and kissed all the girls in the Rheinische Hof’'— 
Awakened by a shell at  Longueville—“ Follow me 
Father”—The Emperor’s Féte Day—‘ What ha »pened 
on the following morning was told me in Zululand by 
the poor Prince Imperial.” 


VI. MATTHEW 
JAMES. 

VII. RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF 
THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, 

Illustrations: View of the Gorge ofthe Rhine from 

Bacharach—View of the Gorge of the Khine at Boppard— 

View of the Grand Caron of the Colorado. 


VIUT. THE ARMOURER'’S PRENTICES. 
Chapters VIIL, [X., X. (To be continued). CHAR 
LOTTE M. YONGE. 


ORNAMENTS, 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG CANNIBALS. By 
Alfred W. Johnston, 1l2mo. $1.50, 

ADVENTURES IN THULE : Three 
Stories for Boys. By William Black, author of “ The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 12mo. $1.25. 

MACMILLAN’S DOLLAR NOVELS. New 
Volumes. FELICITAS. A Tale of the German Mi- 
grations A. D. 476, By Felix Dahn. Translated from 
the German by M. A. C. KE, 12mo. $1.00. 

HESTER, A STORY OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 12mo. 61. 

THE LAND LAWS. By Frederick Pollock. 
Reing the new volume ofthe English Citizen Series. 
12mo. 

MANUAL OF JEWISH HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE, Preceded by a Brief Summary of 


Bible History. By Dr. D. Cassel. Translated by 
18mo. 75cents. 


AND THE FROGS. 


HIS MAR 


ARNOLD. HENRY 


INITIAL LETTERS, 


CAMPING 


Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1884. 


The Week. 


THE year 1883 will long be remembered as 
a period of continuous decline in prices, re 

sulung in an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
number of failures in the United States, and 
70 per cent. in their aggregate liabilities; a 
year in which the expansion of the railroad 
system suddenly decreased from the building 
of nearly 12,000 miles of railway 1n 1882 to 
6,600 miles in 1883;a year of liquidation and 
contraction of enterprises. These phenomena 
were reflected in the money market by the 
distrustful attitude maintained by capital 
toward investments of any sort, whether in 
the share capital of corporations or their first 
mortgage bonds, and also in the distrust of 
all mercantile credit, as manifested in the ex 
treme discrimination exercised in the discount 
of mercantile paper, and the preference for 
loans on collateral security even at rates so 
low that it was at times scarcely worth the 
trouble and risk of making loans at all, 
Moreover, in the last few weeks it has ap 
peared that the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
the New York, West Shore & Buffalo hay: 
each cost about $7,000,000 more than their 
original estimates, while the New York & 
New England, the Ohio Central, and several] 
others have been placed in the hands of r 

ceivers, and the promoters of these enter 


prises have all suffered greater losses 
than was presumed possible a few months 
ago On the other hand, there js still 
an unusual exportable supply Ot grain and 
cotton products in the United States, Th 
stocks of grain in store at the West, and of 
cotton at the sea-ports and interior towns of 
the United States, are larger than ever before. 
and the movement of these within the next 
six months, even at low prices, must do much 
toward the restoration of confidence, by gi 
ing the railways large earnings, and increas- 
ing the credit balance due to the United 
States from Europe. 


The sudden and complete reversal of public 
opinion regarding Mr. Henry Villard, conse 
quent upon the discovery that of all losers by 
the reaction in Oregon and Northern Pacific 
shares he has been by far the heaviest loser, 
and that his loss has been made total, or nearly 
so, by his endeavors to save others from loss 
who had invested in those securities by 
reason of their faith in him, is one 
of the most noteworthy features of a 
troubled time in the world of finance. Here is 
a man who has handled nearly or quite on 
hundred million dollars of other people's 
money within the space of four years. Much 
of this was put in his hands without other 
security than his personal receipt. Fortunes 
were made in the earlier enterprises 
which he planned, and the two Oregon 
companies which he first took in charge 
(the Railway and Navigation Company and 
the Improvement Company) are still earning 








handsome dividends and are on a 
foundation. The Transcontinental Company 
which came later, was caught in the finar 
gale which began to blow about the time tl 
President) G ! , 
which has « nee 
ian \\ 
people — began ti y 
picion was naturally « | Mr. \ 
and as the losses beean the stor 
detraction became loud her r, ut i 
the man against whom its force was 
directed fell. Then it was found that 
he had wronged no man or company 


that he had helped others as 
as he could, and that when he could di 
more, he had retired and handed his prope rty 


over to his creditors as the same might app 


The 7imes, which was conspicuous among his 


t 
assailants, rightly esteems Mr. Villard’s 
reer as a shining contrast to what usuall 
goes on among ** magnates” in Wall Str 


and the railway worl 


There seems to be no pressing demand 
any specific scheme for distrit 
plus. Already bills have been pres 
Congress calling for no less than $500,001 
of special appropriations for all sorts of 
poses. A big surplus is a powe1 
and the grand rush made te get s 
will convince Mr. Blair f the shrew 
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in th discharge elir v \ t et bad 
men, but because | iv tak Ivantage of 
the interview to write a letter Frie ( 
ton atx ut it, 211 gy I it ide i hat t has 
secured another vot V rrupt 1 ans “here 
is nothing in the correspondence as published, 
however, to show that Huntington is 


in the habit of writing letters for the 
purpose of blackening the characters of good 
but unsuspicious Congressmen and Senators, 
or misrepresenting to Colton what he is 
about. The evidence contained in them is 
particularly trustworthy, because he 1s always 
so afraid that it will get into print. He had 
reason enough to desire to corrupt Congress- 
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States, while itis likely to be a formidable fac 
rin State elections for many years to come, 
ust necessarily fall into the background dur 

ontest, When other and more 
exciting issues come to the front. Furthermore, 
the antagonism between the Republicans and 
temperance people in Ohio during the last 
campaign threw the State into the hands of 
the Democrats, and postponed all possibility 
of temperance legislation till 1885. The situ 
ation is practically the same in Iowa. Agita 
tion in either State can hope to accomplish 
little for two years at least. 





The Supreme Court rendered 4 decision 
on Monday which will at least suspend or re- 
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tard the Readjuster swindling in Virginia. 
The State, itmay be remembered, issued bonds, 
the coupons of which were made receivable for 
taxes. The Readjusters, when they got into 
power, proceeded to cheat the bondholders by 
depriving the coupons of their tax-paying power 
and forbidding the tax-collector to receive 
them. A suit was thereupon brought by a 
taxpayer named Austin Smith, against the 
Richmond Treasurer, in the United States 
Court, for levying on his goods for taxes 
after he had tendered the coupons in payment. 
The suit was, on the defendant’s application, 
removed to the State Court, where the plain- 
tiff would have no chance. The Supreme 
Court has now reinstated the cause in the 
Federal Court. There are other Virginia 
coupon cases before the Supreme Court, but 
they will probably not be reached for some 
time. 


The Government seems to make little head- 
way with its attempts to exclude the Louis 
iana Lottery from the mails. Judge Pardee 
has just decided a minor point against it, and 
there promises to be plenty of litigation over 
the matter for some time to come. The dif_i- 
culty comes in part from the fact that the 
lottery is regarded by a large part of the com- 
munity in Louisiana as an excellent institu- 


tion, and that there is plenty of money to | 


carry on the fight. Inthe case of the use of 
the mail for the circulation of indecent pub- 
lications, the Government has to contend with 
timid rascals who are dreadfully afraid of be- 
ing caught. But in the case of this lottery, 
one of the moves of the defence has been to 
geta reputable New Orleans bank to do its 
correspondence for it. It is difficult to stop 
such things as this without the introduction 
of inquisitorial machinery, which is, to say 
the least, of doubtful utility. 

Every newspaper that has referredto Judge 
McCrary’'s resignation hasurged the increase 
of the Circuit judges’ salaries. The J/erald, 
however, makes the somewhat singular re- 
mark, that the increase of salaries would not 
draw tothe bench abler men than are now 
there, and would not keepthem there. If this 
is so, why not leave the matter alone? 
or why pay them any salary at all? There 
are plenty of sharp lawyers in this city who 
would take any Federal judgeship in the land 
gladly, and pay a bonus for it too. One ob- 
jection to low salaries is that it occasionally 
brings on to the bench judges who are alto- 
gether too sharp. Has not the Herald heard 
of such cases ? 

The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer says 
that silver now forms the ordinary currency 
of the South, while in New England there is 
none of it in use, and in other parts of the 
North very little. The reason is, tbat ‘‘ the 
large, hard, indestructible silver dollar is well 
suited tothe wants and needs” of the Southern 
people. It complains, therefore, that the 
Government, by its present course in 
coining and putting afloat a silver coin which 
is only worth 86 cents on the dollar, is doing 
the South a great injury, and demands that 
the silver dollar be made within one cent as 
valuable as the gold dollar by increasing its 
size. It callson Mr. Dowd, who serves on the 


Coinage Committee, to pay heed to this sug- 
gestion, which is not novel, though the argu- 
ment by which it is supported is. 





Butler ended his career as Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts at noon on New Year’s Day. He 
crowded the last few days of his term as full 
as possible with Butler antics, and was evi- 
dently determined to go out of office with tly- 
ing colors. Having made the mistake of 


| accusing his predecessor of pardoning a 


convict whom he had himself pardoned, he 
got out of the blunder, in a thoroughly Butler- 


doubt; but the charge against Kentucky is 


ish manner, by saying that there were so many | 
Republican officials, and so many Sunday- | 


school teachers, deacons, and ministers in the 
State prison that he could not help getting 
them mixed up. Then he appointed to 
preach the customary election sermon a 
clergyman who he knew would commend bis 
administration, and rode with great military 
pomp to the church to listen to it. Then he 
left a copy of the Bible in the Executive 
Chamber, inscribing in it that he found 
no Bible there when he came into office, 
that he supposed ‘‘each Governor took his 
away with him,” that this one had been given 
to him by a friend, and that he would leave it 
for the use of his successors. 





that no man is safe among the farmers, law- 
yers, doctors, and business men against mur- 
der or murderous assaults arising out of 
trifling business or social disputes, which, in 
other communities, would only lead to cool- 
ness Or an angry word or two, 





a] 


In Allendale,S.C.,the other day, two O’Bry- 
ans were going home from a family dance 
and were roughly accosted by two Stranges 
in the street. They resented this pro- 
ceeding by flogging the Stranges with canes 
and buggy whips in default of other weapons. 
The Stranges naturally resisted, and one of 
the O’Bryans, as a precautionary measure, ran 
and got his pistol. On his return to the scene 
of action, he found that the Stranges 
had received aid from a quarter from 


| which aid seldom comes to men engaged in 
| mortal combat, namely, their grandfather, 


Mr. Hewlett, the City Marshal, who began 
to use his pistol freely on the O’Bryans. He 


| was assisted by his two sons, so that there 


were then three generations of the Hewletts 


| actively engaged. The O’Bryans could not 


The latest version of Mr. Blaine’s Presi- | 


dential policy exhibits him as playing the 
slyest game of his life. He is represented as 
keeping himself in the background, and 
pushing forward a multitude of lesser men 


for the nomination, with the ultimate hope | 


have made head against such odds had they, 
too, not received a_ reinforcement § in 
the person of their kinsman, Gus Allen. 
After a brief action at very close range Tom 
Hewlett and Evan Strange were slain, and 
some of the others wounded. The Coroner’s 
jury declared that the dead fell ‘‘under pistol 
shots fired by hands unknown.” The 


| Charleston News and Courier pronounced this 


that when each of these discovers that his | 


own chance is hopeless, he will turn about, 
and out of gratitude nominate Blaine as 
the candidate upon whom all can unite. In 
compliance with this deep-laid scheme, it 
is said that Blaine has already declared 
himself in favor of five separate candidates. 
He has nominated Allison in Iowa, Har- 
rison in Indiana, Cullom in Illinois, Miller 
in California, Sabin in Minnesota, and has 
given each his private assurance that he isthe 
choice of his heart for the place. In this way 
he hopes to make them all sharers in the 
Blaine reserve boom which shall appear at 
the last moment, snatch the Sage, resisting 
with all his might, from his ‘‘ great big table 
of historical composition, and thrust him into 
the Presidential chair. There may be little 
truth in this version, but there is nothing im 
probable about it. 





Governor Knott, of Kentucky, has been 
making an attempt, which must prove futile, 
in his message to the Legislature, to clear the 
State of the charge of murderous lawlessness. 
He has nothing to offer in support of his 
statement except the assertion that homicides 
are not more numerous in Kentucky than in 
many other States, and that a ‘‘ distinguished 
English journalist,” who lately passed 
through the State, gave it as his opinion 
—based, in part, doubtless, on the ab- 
sence of any attempt on his own life— 
‘that human life is just as safe in Ken- 
tucky as in England.” That itis as safe in 
slums, saloons, and bar-rooms, we have no 


a failure of justice, and asked for an indict- 
ment, but the citizens of Allendale have 
resented this interference at a public meet- 
ing, in which they declared that the 
observaiions of the News and Courter ‘‘deeply 
grated upon the sensibilities of every law- 
abiding person in Barnwell County,” and that 
‘they felt grateful to God for having over- 
shadowed the lives of three brave men 
while defending themselves from death,” 
while praying to God ‘‘to have mercy on 
the souls of the unfortunate men 
shriven through the baptism of blood so 
unavoidable.” It thus seems that everybody 
same out of the affair creditably. The living 
did some excellent killing, and the dead also 
are entitled to the thanks of the community 
for dying. 





The Canada protectionists are beginning 
their education where children begin theirs— 
in confectionery. A late boom for a protec- 
tive duty on refined sugar for the benefit of 
the refiners succeeded so far as to raise the 
price of American refined sugar to a figure 
which left a margin for home production. 
Thereupon a refinery was started which did a 
good business on the small consumption 
of the Dominion, but when three more 
refineries started in competition, the profits 
ran down so that the protectionists are asking 
for increase of the duty to save them from 
ruin. While they are legislating, why not 
go further, and provide that each family in 
the Dominion shall consume a definite quantity 
per annum, and that if the consumers can’t 
pay, the Canadian Government shall? That 
would be the sweet reductio ad absurdum 
of protectionism, and not more absurd than 
some of its whims here. 
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The Higbie-Vaughan mock-marriage case 
exhibits in a glaring light the condition of 
the marriage laws of this State. The parties 
are a boy and girl, of seventeen and eighteen 
years, and the marriage, according to evidence 
brought before the Judge, was the result of a 
‘‘church sociable” frolic. In the midst of 
this, it was proposed that all present should 
get married, and a great number of mock mar 
riages were solemnized, the parties in the 
present case being each married twice over. 
The testimony taken reveals extreme laxity in 
the manners of the whole party, but the sum 
and substance of the case is an attempt on the 
part of the girl or her family to perpetrate a 
gross fraud under cover of the law—taking, 
of course, the Judge’s view of the facts proved 
as correct. The girl, it is true, swore to some 
facts which gave a different color to the oc 
currence, but, unfortunately, what she said 
was contradicted by eight disinterested witness 
es. Her lawyer, however, promises to appeal 
to the General Term of the Supreme Court, 
and the case may find its way to the Court of 
Appeals, and become an authority as to the 
marriage laws of this State. Our judges ap- 
parently have to allow such proceedings to be 
eravely litigated. They show a condition of 
law which is confessedly scandalous and dan 
gerous. There is nothing to prevent the Legisla 
ture from stopping the evil by the passage of a 
bill requiring record evidence of all marriages. 
This is all that a marriage license means. No 
body imagines that there is any hardship in 
such alaw. Why should we insist upon re- 
cord evidence of all transactions of importance 
involving the transfer of property, and require 
no permanent record of the most solemn of 


all buiman contracts? 





A new social craze has been started in Eng 
land which promises well as far as it has gone 
—a ghost and haunted-house revival. Eng 
land, being a country of old families, is full 
of haunted houses and of ghosts, and the 
spread of spiritualism in the last twenty-five 
years has probably done something to create 
a good atmosphere for a general ghost 
It will, perbaps, have a good 
economical effect in raising the rents 
of dilapidated houses having a_ good 
gkost record. The market for these has 
always been depressed, but if society takes 


** racket.” 


up the craze with a will, it may possibly 
bring such dwellings into fashion yet, and 
this result of the movement would be a god 
send to many an old family whose heavily 
encumbered estates fail to yield the income 


they once did. 





The Irish Government have got themselves 
into a heap of trouble by having at the outset 
countenanced the extraordinary doctrine that 
they ought to prohibit the meetings of the 
Irish Nationalists in any district in which the 
Orangemen threatened to make 8 riotous at 
tack on them. Nationalist meetings held to 
discuss or petition for a separate government 
for Ireland are, of course, perfectly legal, be- 
cause they only discuss or petition for the re- 
peal of an act of Parliament, and they were 
entitled to be protected by all the force of the 
state. But Lord Spencer, in a thoughless 
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moment, gave countenance to the silly view 
that holding such mectings in Ulster was 
a reasonable provocation to Protestants, and 
thus gave the Orangemen to understand 
that all they had to d in order to have 
them prevented, Was to threaten to attack 
them, He has since seen the error of his 
ways, but too late, for he hasto protect them 
now by charges of cavalry and infantry 
How ill-founded the notion is that Ulster is 
in any sense Protestant territory, in which 
discontented Catholics or Ce Its ouvht not to 
be allowed to open their lips, is easily shown 
by the figures of the last nsus rhe ¢ atho 


lies in the ten counties of Ulster pumber 


635,566 ; the Protestant denominations S831, 
O31. But in tive of the ten counties, the 


Catholics are in a considerable majority, the 
Protestant strength, lving in four counties 
only. In Tyrone County, in which the recent 
Orange rioting has been going on, the Ca 
tholics number 109,703: all the Protestants 
put together, S7,U16 

The story which has been going the rounds 
of the papers, that the 7 x London 


correspondent is really an American named 


Smalley, born and bred in Connecticut, may 
be dismissed without criticism. The 4 
American Tones probably comes near the 


mark in saying that he is ‘tan officer of th 





Royal Engineers.” But this, too, is doubt 
ful. The officers of the R \ il Engineers are 
generally very accomplished men, of liberal 
sympathies and opinions. One of Darwin's 
sons is in the corps. If the correspondent 
isin the army at all, it must be in the Lite 


Guards, in which none but intensely Tory 


views of politics and society are tolerated 


and an officer's most important duty is) com 

manding the escorts for the Queen between 

Windsor Castle and the railroad™station. He 
wn 

always rides close to the off hind wheel of 

the carriage, and his chief care ts 


prevent his men from cantering. which 


Queen greatly dislikes. The world s 
from this position, and especially the Radical 
and Irish world, must appear indeed vulgar 
and turbulent. But against this theorv there 1s 
the internal evider f s letters that he is 
Well on in life, ins bh case he would dly 
be serving as a regimental Boe! Ile is 
therefore, if an i t rc 
eric old hal! pay gceberal W th a wig, wh 
makes it hot for the waiters at the U1 i 
Servi Clul ind at Bb | : 

The story of P . ving re ved a 
threatening letter from 1 I s apropos 
f his . regard share of the 
rish clergy the Na ilist agitation, 1s 
iD illustrat su Vv excessive 
portanc wl has t tttached to threat 
ening letters th slrish trouble 
The Irish | ve k recular records of 
the nu ber Ol such ers recelved every 
month, which hav cularlv laid before 
Parliament as important criminal statistics 
be ring nD the ‘ 1 ot he coun. 
try As 4 mater ( f t hows ver 
probably not one in a thousand had any 
importance whatever, or was = anvihing 
but a cheap and comparatively safe mode of 
annoying or frightening some one; and the 








$$ $e re + 


more importance was attached to thet . 
police, of course, th mor f ‘ 
written, The Pope's letter is ] ably of this 
character. Why should 1 t \ 
erack-brained person, Iris! 
his life by mail, when 
ul i pr SCs ‘ 
that Wi isl os i\ 
The B sh ( l ‘ 
Monday, had s | 
has deterr d I * 
he Sudan, 
defend Egypt] ‘ 
timated to the Khed 
mif, or else goup 
self The l 
else will bea we 
probably f l \ 
be got to a ‘ 
I VS} { \\ ‘ 
anybody who does 1 
Wishes his Phat \ r try 
the Sudanis a 
have Khartum ¢ 
too happy It is . \ 
will long 1 
his h 1 a { 
het w 
Ness The 1 \ 
Vishes \ } 
MAAL { Mseli Ves As \ “ 
AS Poss n } { 
} si ( t _ 
, , f }> 
; he 
Ifigl 
l or th “ ’ ‘ < , 
Wis both for } y 1 } \ 
Set to be t& t El Mal \ . 
as cares I 
tT v to l } \ 
t x ¢ I h ] 
Ww h < v. 1M ‘ 
y } \ hy fy } r 
I r because tl V acd the ¢ i Ve 
{r g davs,Whicl der his rule w 1 ‘ 
wR ACH Baker Pasha a (ih © ty 
Loud \ ia i lenl ft py I 
tra inthe Eas = i l t . 
whether it t ry im \ 1 ‘ hat 
negroes oO] tl = tl w! thie Arab 
siadVe-ke ale rs mWiiikb Lael int I will 
probably not « iin complete immunity with 
in any reasonable period, except by turning 
Mobammedans Itis an undoubted fact that 
more has been done for the elevation of the 


negro tribes of Northern and Central Africa 
by Mussulman propagandism within the Jast 
thirty or forty years than by any other agency. 
The Mohammedan faith has the inestimable 
advantage of rousing the savage’s self-respect 
When he becomes a true believer, he feels 
himself raised above the infidels around 
him, and learns to adore and trust in an 
unseen Power, and for the first time comes 
in contact with a moral theology, or, in other 
words, a theology which controls conduct, 
while he can still remain a fighting man 
and marauder. What is far more to our 
present purpose is, however, that he becomes 
a brother in the eyes of the Mussulman slave- 
dealers, who will not barm him as long as 


they can find giaours to prey upon, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
[WepnNEspay, January 2, to Turespay, January 8, 1884 
nelusive.) 
DOMESTIC. 
AFFAIRS at Washington have been quiet 
during the week, owing to theholiday recess. 
Representative Reagav, of the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce, ho; es soon to consider 
in that body a bill for the regulation of inter- 
State commerce, Mr. Randall on Thursday 
announced the sub-committees of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The House Military Committee has decided 
to report favorably the bill for the relief of 
Gen. Fitz-John Porter. 

Congress reassembled on Monday. The 
House of Representatives adopted tbe rules 
of the last House, with minor modifications, 
tor twenty days. It having been reported 
that circulars had been distributed in some 
of the departments asking contributions 
for political purposes, in violation of the 
Civil-Service Law, a resolution was adopt- 
ed by the House calling upon the heads of 
the departments for information. The 
circulars referred to came from ILodiana, 
and requested contributions, for ‘‘patriotic 
reasons,” from the Indiana clerks to aid the 
Republican State Central Committee in pre 
liminary work. The President was requested 
to furnish the House with information 1n re- 
gard to the exclusion vf American hog 
products from Germavy and from France. 
On Tuesdav Mr. Cox, of New York, intro 
duced a resolution calling upon the Secre- 
tary of State for information as to the treat- 
ment of Jews in Russia. Mr. Dorsheimer 
introduced a bill relating tothe copyright law. 
Mr. Hunt, ot Louisiana, introduced a joint 
resolution for the immediate appropriation of 
one million dollars, in accordance with the 
urgent request of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission. 

In the Senate on Monday Mr. Gibson, of 
Louisiana, introduced a bill repealing the act 
limiting the term of certain Federal officers 
to four years, and making them removavle at 
the pleasure of the President, 

Atthe meeting on Tuesday of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, Senator Sberman’s 
bill to authorize national banks to secure 
circulation up to 90 per cent. of the 
market value of the bonds deposited, was 
under discussion, but po conclusions were 
reached. It was urged in support of the mea 
sure that it would enable the banks to use the 
bonds of long time bearing a rate of interest 
higher than three percent. Its passage was 
objected to on the ground that it would be 
davgerous to mske the amount of the circulat- 
ing medium the subject in any way of a 
fluctuating standard It 1s probable that the 
billin some form will be reported by the Com- 
mittee. 

General Anson McCook, Secretary of the 
Senate, bas decided to retain in office all Re- 
publican employees who were not disturbed 
by the Democrats. 

The decrease in the public debt of the 
United States durivg the movth of December 
was $11,743,337. Sioce June 30, 1883, the de- 
crease has been $53,049,483. 

United States Cépsul Mason, at Basle, 
Switzerland, in a report to the State Depart- 
ment, points out that the prohibition of Amer- 
ican pork in Europe is really que to the fact 
that its cheapness injures the prosperity of 
the European farmers. The theory that 
American meats are diseased is an invention 
to still the clamor of the people, who are thus 
deprived of cheaper meat. He says: ‘‘The 
fact deserves to be widely known that here in 
Switzerland, which is almost the only Conti- 
nental country in which American meats are 
permitted to be imported and sold on their 
merits, their reputation is not only higher 
now than ever before, but they command a 
pretereoce in this market over similar classes 
ef meats from every other country.” 
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A short session of the New York Legisla- | 


ture was held on Wednesday, after which 
they adjourned until Tuesday evening, in or- 
der to allow the Speaker time to prepare his 
committees. 

The Senate and Assembly committees were 
announced when the Legislature reassembled 
on Tuesday evening. They were prepared, 
it is said, in the interests of Republican har- 
mony. In the Assembly, Mr. Littlejohn is 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, Mr, Roosevelt, of that on Citics, and 
Mr. Erwin, of that on Lands. 

Gov. Cleveland was called upon, on Wed- 
desduy, by a committee of New York city 
Senators and Assemblymen, who recommend- 
ed Amos J. Cummings for the position of 
Aqueduct Commissioner made vacant through 
the death of Mr. George W. Lane. Mr, Cum- 
mings is a journalist. On Monday the Gov- 
ernor appointed Christopher C. Baldwin, a 
dry-goods merchant of this city, to the va- 
cant position. 

Governor Foster, of Obio, in his message 
presented ou Monday, urges the Legislature to 
protest against further tariff changes; saysthat 
public opinion demands that the Scott law be 
given a fair trial; opposes the abolition of the 
prison-contract system, and suggests that all 
sentences be of an indeterminate character, life 
sentences excepted, the term of imprisonment 
to be determined by the prison managers. 
The managers should adopt a system of rules 
providing tor promotion for good conduct,and 
reduction of standing for bad conduct. Ata 
certain degree of promotion the convict should 
be entitled to go out of the prison with the 
1ight to his earnings, although he should re- 
main a convict still, bearing the certificate of 
the prison managers to that effect. 

H. B. Payne was rominated for U. S. Sen- 
ator to succeed Mr. Pendleton, by the Ohio 
Democratic caucus of the Legislature on 
Tuesday evening. He received a majority of 
7 over all. There were 82 votes cast. Mr. 
Pendleton received 15, and Durbin Ward 17. 
It isa victory for the ‘*‘ New Democracy,” of 
which the Cincinnati Enquirer is the expo- 
nent. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Ohio bas decided to ask for the resubmis- 
sion of the Prohibition Amendment at the 
State election of October, 1885. 

The New Jersey Legislature was organized 
on Tuesday. The Democrats elected Mr. 


Stoney Speaker of the House, and H. D. 
Winton, Clerk. The Republicans elected B. 
A, Vail President of the Senate. In 


the afternoon Governor Ludlow’s message 
was sent to the Legislature. He recommends an 
increase in the receipts of the State to $1,000,- 
000 per annum, and a reduction of expendi- 
tures by $52,000. Ile discusses the question 
of railroad taxation, and recommends a cor- 
rection of the weak points in the present 
statute, 

The Massachusetts State Senate organized 
on Wednesday by electing George A. Bruce 
President, and the House retlected George A. 
Marcen Speaker. Governor Robinson’s first 
message was sent to the Legislature on Thurs- 
day. He favors a constitutional amendment 
providing for biennial elections and biennial 
sessions of the Legislature. He discusses 
briefly the needs of the State civil service,and 
recommends the enactment of a reform law 
in accordance with public sentiment. He 
favors weekly payments of laborers in private 
or corporate employ, instead of payments at 
longer intervals. 

Insurance Commissioner Tarbox, of Massa- 
chusetts, who has had trouble with several 
insurance companies, presented a special re- 
port to the Legislature on Friday afternoon,in 
which he discussed some of the points at is- 
sue. In reference to illegal reinsurance, the 
Commissioner recommends that a penalty of 
$500 be imposed on agents as well as on the 
companies effecting it. As to codperative 
insurance, he shows the urgency of appropri- 


| water-supply question. 


| 
} 


ate legislation. He says that he has no doubt 
that many mutual-assessment companies of a 
fraternal nature exceed their proper powers 
as such. 

A. P. Martin was inaugurated Mayor of 
Boston on Monday, His message shows that 
the city will have to borrow $100,000 to meet 
current expenses during the ensuing year. He 
urges rigid economy, the consolidation of city 
pauper institutions, and the creation of a 
Board of Public Works. 

The third annual message of Mayor Low, 
of Brooklyn, which was sent to the Common 
Council on Monday, deals especially with the 
He recommends an 
immediate enlargement of the Ricgewood 
reservoir todouble its present size. and adds: 
‘‘In my opinion we ought to take steps at 


| once tosecure an increase, not of 5,000,000 


or 10,000,000 gallons, as in 1888, but of 20,- 
000,000 gallons, and that as part of a plan 
having in view an ultimate supply of at least 
100,000,000 gallons.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold delivered his lecture 


| op Emerson to a large and attentive audience 


| 





at Association Hall, in this city, on Friday 
evening. It is asserted that he will probably 
be the pext Secretary of the Education De- 
partment of Great Britain, at a salary of 
$10,000 per year. 

Judge McCrary, of the Eighth United States 
Judicial Circuit, has resigned to become gene- 
ral counsellor of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railway Company. 

In the lottery cases at New Orleans Judge 
Pardce has decided technically agaist the 
Postmaster-Genera], bolding that the present 
Postmaster-General cannot revive the orginal 
order of General Key after Key had revoked 
it. He may issue a new order based on evi- 
dence of fraud presented to him. 

The compositors in the office of the Troy 
Times struck, without warning, on Tbursvay. 
The 7imes bad been a non-Union oftice for 
years, and was paying its men better rates 
than Union offices in that city. The com- 
positors demanded that it be made a Union 
office. The proprietors do not propose to 
yield, and are organizing another force, with 
every prospect of success. 

An order has been given by the anthracite 
coal managers of Pennsylvania for half time 
at the mines during January, February, and 
March. This is received with great dissatis- 
faction by the workmen. 

Nearly a)l the iron and steel mills of Pitts- 
burgh are now running, with tair prospects 
of an increase ip business during the present 
winter. The outlook in the iron trade is 
therefore more encouraging. 

The Reading Railroad has notified all of its 
employees holding public offices to resign 
their positions or leave the company’s em- 
ploy. Two mewbers of the incoming New 
Jersey Legislature are affected by the order. 

Mr. Henry Villard on Friday 1esignved the 
Presidency of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 


| on account of ill-health and for the best in- 


| terests of the corporation. 


In his letter he 
says: ‘‘I amconsoled by an abiding confi- 


| dence that the future will completely vindi- 


cate all that I have done,” 


Mr. Villard’s resignation as President was 
accepted, his resignation as Director was laid 
upon the table. In view of the fact that 
during bis Presidency Mr. Villard had de- 
clined to receive any salary, the Directors 
passed a resolution ordering the Treasurer to 
pay him a sum of money at the rate of $10,- 
000 a year for the time during which he held 
the office. 

A meeting of influential men was held at 
San Francisco on Thursday, at which it was 
resolved to take preliminary steps for a 
World’s Fair to be held in that city in 1887. 
A guarantee fund of $1,000,000 is to be raised. 

The Columbia College Trustees on Monday 
received a letter from Professor Rees, of the 
Astronomical Observatory, stating that Lewis 
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M. Rutherfurd, a Trustee, had given his as- | 


tronomical instruments to the Observatory. | by Abyssinian troops in the Sudan. 


They are valued at $12,000, and consist of a | 


13-inch equatorial refracting telescope, with 
other valuable apparatus. 

A parlor car containing the members of the 
Yaje College Glee Club, on their annual con. 
cert tour, was run into by an express train at 
Charleston, Ind., on Saturday night, and two 
students were seriously, if not fatally, in- 
jured. 

The convent of the Immaculate Conception, 
of Belleville, Ill., fourteen miles from St. Louis, 
was burned on Saturday nigbt, and thirty- 
seven young women and the Mother Superior 
perished in the flames. The convent was a 
very fashionable educational institution. The 
fire sturted in the basement, cutting off 
means of escape, and no Jadders were at hand 
long enough to reach the upper stories. 

Dr. Edward Lasker, the eminent German 
Liberal, gied suddenly of heart disease on 
Friday night, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. He bad been dining at the tesi- 
dence of Jesse W. Seligman, and was walking 
home with an acquaintance. He suddenly 
became ill, walked more slowly, and fiually 
sank down upon the door step ofa private sta- 
ble. He was carried to the coachman’s room 
above and soon expired. On June 22 last, 
Dr. Lusker came to America to see his bro 
ther in Texas, and to make a study of our 
institutions. He remained in this city for 
about a month after bis arrival, and crossed 
the Continent with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road excursionists. 
held in this city on Thursday. 

A very general cold wave swept over the 
country during the week, being first felt in 
the East on Friday. At Jamestown, Dak., 
the thermometer was 48 degrees below zero 
on Friday. 
above zero on Monday at 6a. Mm. There was 
a general rise in temperature on Tuesday. 

FOREIGN. 

Affairs in Egypt approached a crisis during 
the week. It was asserted on Wednesday 
that if England iosisted upon the complete 
abandonment of the Sudan, the resignation 
of the Egyptian Ministry would ensue. The 
Kheaive recommended retrenchment in 
governmental expenses. 
lsmai) Pasha, the ex-Kbedive, or English an- 
nexation. On Friday it became known that 
the relations between Englund and Egypt 
were strained. 
sent anole to the Government of Great Bri- 


state of things in Egypt could not continue, 
and asking that a tinal decision should be 
given upon the Sudan question. If England 
should refuse the assistance asked by Egypt, 
the Khedive and bis Ministry determined to 
abandon to Turkey the Eastern Sudan, and 
reduce the Egyptian tmbute to the Porte. 
The Egyptian troops would then be concen 
trated in Egypt proper, thus giving a force of 
fifteen thousand men to protect the frontier, 
without the aid of the English army. 

The British Cabinet on Saturday, aftera 
prolonged discussion, arrived ata final deci- 
sion as to the Egyptian policy. The policy 
heretofore outlived by Mr. Gladstone was 
adopted. Three official despatches are known 
to have bren sent out at the conclusion of the 
session, The first assured the Khedive 
that England would maintain ber posi- 
tion in Egypt. The secova 
the Khedive that England would under- 
take to resist any attempt at the 
invasion of Lower Egypt by El Mandi, but 
stated that this guarantee Meant no more than 
that England would assume to confine El 
Mahdi’s operations to the Sudan, and must 
not be construed as promising any assis- 
tance in resisting tLose operations so 
long as they were not an actual at- 
tack on Egypt proper. The third in- 
structed the British Consul at Massowah to 
inform the King of Abyssinia that England 





guaranteed | 





would not approve of any military operations 
Great 
Britain does not object to the cession of the 
Eastern Sudan to Turkey, or to Turkish recon 
quest of the Sudan, provided the Porte pays 
the expenses. England insists upon the with 
drawal of the troops at Khartum to the second 


| cataract of the Nile. 


The Egyptian Ministry tendered their res 


| ignations to the Khedive at 8 o'clock on Mon 


Funeral services will be | 


| 


In this city it stood at 7 degrees | 


There was a cry for | 


The Government of Egypt | 


day evening with the following letter : ‘* Th 
Queen’s Government has demanded the aban 
donment of the Sudan. We have no right to 
take that step, since the Sudan is in the posses 
sion of the Porte, and intrusted to our charge 
The Queen's Government asserts that Egypt 
should follow its counsels without discussion 
This declaration violates the organic reseript 
of August 28, 1878, that the Kbedive governs 
with and through his Ministers. We resign 
because we are prevented from governing in 
accordance with the Constitution.” On Tues 
day Nubar Pasha, who was the Egyptian 
Minister of War in 1878, accepted the Premier 
ship of the pew Ministry, and appointed Mr 
Edgar Vincent Minister of Finance 

France regrets the attitude of the English 
Cabinet on Eyyptian affairs in refusing to 
act outside of Egypt proper, but will offer no 
objections thereto. 

A meeting of the British Cabinet was held 
on Thuisday, at which the programme to be 
adopted by the Government at the coming 


| session of Parliament, to begin on February 5 


was considered. 

Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
after attending a Cabinet Counce? in Lonvon, 
returned to Ireland on Saturday with the 
sanction of the Cabinet for the adoption of 
such measures in Ireland as he may think 
necessary to preserve order. 

A friend of O’Donnell has published a story 
in Dublin to the eftect that the latter narrated 
to him the circumstances attending the assas 
sination of Carey, the informer, and that th 
affair was a deliberate murder, for the sake of 
revenge, on the part of O'Donuell. 

Mr. Henry George arrived in London on 
Sunday, and was received by 1,500 people at 
the railway station, among them a commu'tee 
of the Land Retorm Union. 

The striking weavers in North and North 
east Lancashire, England, have increased in 
numbers to 18,000. 

A new book has been written by Queen 
Victoria entitled: ‘More Leaves from the 


, | Journal of Life in the Highlands, from 1s62 
tain pointing out to the latter that the present | 


to 1882.’ Copies have already been presented 


| to a few privileged persons 


William Black, the English novelist, is seri 
ously ill from over-work 
Mr. Lowell's resignation of the Lord Rec 


| torship of St. Andrew's University was on 


Wednesday positively announced. The prin 
cipal of the University has requested him to 
deliver an address to the students and he has 
consented. 

The French Government has received no 
official communication from the Marquis 
Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador, since the 
capture of Sontay. It is asserted that Admi 
ral Courbet met with such stubborn oppo 
sition from the enemy, in his attack on Sontay, 
that he has cecided to await the arrival of re- 
inforcements before making any further 
movements 

The report that the Black Flags massacred 
French prisoners, captured before Sontay, has 
been confirmed. 


A Paris correspondent asserts that the 
French Government proposes to sell the state 
railways; moreover, that the Rothschilds, 
in behalf of certain great railway companies, 
have offered the Government 420,000,000 
frances for the lines. If the sale were effected, 
the Government would be enabled to dispense 
with its contemplated Joan of 400,000,000 
francs. But the rumor is explicitly coptra- 
dicted, 


Marquis de Rays, charged with falsely iz 
ducing many persons to subscribe to ap a 


leged enterprise tor the colonization { Port 
Breton Island, in the South Seas, and for in 
ducing several hundred people to settle there 
Where many of them died of starvation, was 
on Wednesday convicted in Paris, and sen 
’ risen! it and BHA 


tenced to four vears 1 
fine A number of his associates were als 
t 


convicted abd sentence 


A Rome correspondent asserts that t} 
versation bela by the Pope with Crown Pring 
Frederick Willian i} n th ecasiol f st 
latter's visit to the Vatican, consisted of tw 
parts, one f which will remain absolutely 
eret, While the other will be published at 
proper time rh Pope ha nf ( 
dinals that he has «¢ siyvned f he secret ar 
chives a detailed ccoUul t the ( i 
between himself and Pripce Frederick W 
liam, in order to transmit to posteritw as 
ment which iV t f 

MPortanece 

It was reported t v tha Pope's 
Sceretary, M N Boces é 
from Amertea, addres t i \ 
ontainmng Fenian its ‘ Pope 
sl dh ntinue tos rt I ‘ sinist 
the matic meen l and 

I t Poy lias t Fal t 
Arch Gibbons lia t ~ . 
tole aclevate to pres " ca 
lo be 1] iin Baltumon ss 

The ceren t s v of 
the bit iN \ ‘ t ‘ 
porary. burvi bor t) ct he 
Pun be MON R sal a) 
Phe pul Was not admitt c 

Mar tta W i va “ ‘ “ cTs 
sing ( 1 rece \ lials nl | “ sa it 





P t Bisma CA as { 1 he cir ‘ 
l 1 qrermany f t Ww ~ vn r 
gans of extreme Sociails 

l ‘ at ¥ <10n | Tee i t{ to 
the Cvar is, that wl he Was returning f } 
, Ming expedition with his suite xX men 
s ay red thre ad ost shot at 
hie iis horses became frightened and hie 

j 


siedge Was overtu 


ned A bullet lodged in 
his shoulder, but the wound 1s not dangerous 
Whether the story is true or not, the revival 
of Nihilism is undoubted 





Four Nihilists committed the murder of 
Licutenant Colonel Sudeikin, referred to last 
week The leader was an ex-artillery officer, 
who was discovered to be identical with Ja 
bowsk1, the Nihilist. Important papers re 
lating to Nihilist | 
the late residence ¢ 


rests have resulted 


ots bave been found at 
f Sudeikin. Phirty ar 


It is reported by the correspondent of a 
London newspaper, that the passage in Presi 
dent Arthur's message wherein It is stated 
that 1t might become necessary for the United 
States to cor perate with other Powers for a 
guard of their rights of trade on the Con- 
go, has given grievous offence Jo the Poriu- 
guese Government, which is under the im- 
pression that the Washington Cabinet would 
take a different view of the matter if Portu- 
gal had at her disposal a large fleet like that 
of England 


Sale 


The Government of the Dutch East Indies 
has sent a body of troops to the West Const 
of Atcheen, to compel the Rajah, who holds 
in captivity the crew of the steamer Nuero, 
which was wrecked there in November last 
on the passage from Surabaya to Singapore, 
to surrender them. 


Twenty-scven men employed at the Bolt 
works near Toronto were killed while on 
board a train near that city, on Wednesday 
morning. Their train was run into by a 
freight train. Many injured have since died, 


Keshub Chunder Sen, the philanthropist 
and the promoter of the Brabmo Somaj sect in 
ludia, is dead. 
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JUDGES AND RAILROADS. 


JupGe McCrary, of the Eighth U. S. Cir- 
cuit, has resigned, and has made a frank 
statement of his reasons for doing so. He re 


| 
| 


signs because the Atchison, Topeka and Santa | 


Fé Railroad has offered him a much bet- 
ter salary which 
the United States gave him. He says that he 
cannot, in justiceto the claims of bis family, 
decline an offer of 
service, Which will greatly increase his income 


than the sum ($6,000) 


honorable professional 
and at the same time lighten his burdens. In 
making this statement he follows the example 
of Judge Dillon, who resigned this same judge- 
ship four years ago to take a similar position 
as the salaried counsel of a great railroad. 

These facts constitute an instructive com- 
mentary upon our judicial salary system. 
There are nine judicial circuits in the United 
States. The judges have the same jurisdic- 
tion, authority, and responsibility that attach- 
es to the judges of the Supreme Court at 
Washington. The office of resident circuit 
judge was created after the war, to relieve 
the Court at Washington. A judge of 
that Court on ciicuit is, or ought to be, drawn 
from the same class as the judges at Wash 
ington. Nevertheless the United States pays 
the judges at Washington $10,000 a year, the 
Chief Justice getting $500 more, and the resi- 
dent circuit judges $6,000, and this although 
many of them, if not all, have to hve during 
most, or a considerable part, of the year in 
cities where the rate of living is high, such as 
New York, Boston, San Francisco, and Chi- 
cago. 

Now, in these circuits, since the war, the 
growth of litigated business has been enur- 
mous, especially so in the case of railroads. 
These corporations, for example in such a 
circuit as that from which Judge McCrary 
has just resigned, embracing the great rail- 
road States of lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and Nebraska, are continually before the 
United Sometimes it is a 
foreclosure of which they arrange the terms; 
sometimes it is a receivership, when they not 
only appoint the receiver, but, through his 


States judges. 


agency, may have to run the railroad for 
months, clearing off its debts, enforcing its 
contracts, deciding whom it shal] and whom 
it shall not employ. In all this business, the 
parties before the Court are great corporations, 
owning miles of territory, retaining the 
most expert lawyers the bar produces, 
and paying them enormous fees or large sala- 
ries. The legal battles foughi out in these 
courts are the battles of giants; they affect 
millions of property, and the railroads have 
found by experience that they must in such 
litigation secure the very best legal ability the 
country affords without regard to its cost. 
From ten to twenty thousand dollars a year 
is the price of service of this sort for the 
great corporations. 

It is into this market that the United States 
comes to look for circuit judges. Against 
the bidding of the railroads all it has to offer 
is the honor of the position, a tenure no bet- 
ter than that offered by the railroads, a life of 
more constant toil, and a much lower salary. 
One of two things must happen in conse- 
quence, Either the United States will get a 





second-rate lawyer, who will not do his work 
well, or, what is more likely, it will get a 
man of ability, but of small practice, to whom 
the position will count for a good deal. Ina 
few years he will, as has happened in the case 
of Judge Dillon and Judge McCrary, be- 
familiar with the 
court, and become, moreover, au expert in 
railroad and corporation law ; in other words, 
he will have entered the field from which the 
great corporations draw their lawyers. It will 
become worth the while of some railroad to 
offer him such a salary as will tempt him to 
give it the benefit of his ability and judicial ex- 
perience. To suppose that under such circum- 
stances he will remain on the benca is absurd, 
and nobody does really suppose it. 

The present system of lean salaries, there 
fore, tends to make the United States courts 
not great professional prizes, to which the 
greatest lawyers constantly iook forward, but 
preparatory schools for the training of 
corporation lawyers. The type of an “‘ex- 
Judge” who has actually risen from the bench 
to the position of counsel to a railroad is a 
peculiar feature of our times. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is not for the interest 
of any country to have such a view of the judi- 
cial career gain ground; and the only way to 
check it is to give the judges such salaries as to 
make the salary and the position combined 
more tempting than the bids continually 
made by the great competitors of the United 
States in the professional market. <A railroad 
corporation that tried to get its legal work 
done on such terms as are offered by the 
United States, would speedily get into terrible 
trouble. 


come busivess of his 


WHY THE CITY GOVERNMENT IS 
BAD. 
THERE is another and unusually serious at- 
tempt to be made to reform the New York 
city government at this session of the Legis 
lature, in the final passage of a Constitutional 
Amendment introduced two years ago by a 
Democratic Assemb!yman from this city, Mr. 
W. 8. Andrews. It prohibits special legis- 
lation with regard to any city, or any pro- 
vision for the filling of any office now existing, 
or hereafter to be created, otherwise than by 
popular election, or by the appointment 


The latter have great popular majorities at 
their disposal here, but they cannot turn them 
to full account as long as the Republicans 
at Albany bave, through the Legislature, a 
firm hold on the city charter. This enables 
the latter to extort a fair share of city patron- 
age from those who, under the spoils sys- 
tem, ure its lawful owners. 

There is no doubt, too, that the way in which 
the majority in the city supports Kelly, and for 
a good while supported Tweed, furnishes the 
Republicans with a very plausible argument 
against committing the vast body of property 
and mighty commercial interests now concen- 
trated in New York to the complete control 
of the local vote. The same argument tells, 
as faras it goes, against permitting the elec- 
tion by a popular vote of an autocratic Mayor. 
Unless, however, the priuciple which forms 
the very foundation® both of the State and 
Federal Government is defective, the ma- 


| jority is as fit to rule a city as to rule a nation; 





of the Mayor, and remits the organization of | 
| are able to wield them at their will. We 


every municipal government to the people of 
the place, subject only to such general laws as 
the Legislature may pass. Ifthe amendment 
be approved by the present Legislature, 
it will be submitted to the people next fall. 
But the amendment submitted by the Tilden 
Municipal Commission got as far as this one, 
and was killed. This one has perhaps a 
somewhat better chance of success, 
it has at its back seven years’ more experience 
of municipal corruption and misgovernment. 

If it fails, it will fail for the reason which 
has for twenty-five years prevented any real 
improvement in municipal administration, 
and tbat is, the fact that, as a general rule, the 
State is Republican while the city is Demo- 
cratic. Through their possession of the 
Legislature, therefore, in seven years out of 
ten, the Republican managers are furnished 
with the materials for ‘‘dickers” and ‘‘deals” 
with the Democratic politicians of the city. 


because 


| every 


but this principle assumes that the majority is 
a majority of taxpayers. It isnot noses which 
are supposed to be counted when a popular vote 
is canvassed in any part of the United States, 
but men who pay money for the common 
welfare and defence,and kuow they pay it—for 
ataxpayer who pays without knowing it, is for 
political purposes no taxpayer at all. In this 
matter more than iv most others, the old School- 
mecn’s rule holds good, that what is not seen 
isof no more account than what does not 
exist. 

Now, the reason why majority government 
succeeds so well all over the country in small 
municipalities, like towns, and does not suc- 
ceed in large cities, is that in the former all, 
or nearly all, voters are direct taxpayers, and 
thus feel local politics to be part and parcel of 
their private and personal affairs. The tax- 
collector comes to nearly every householder 
to ask for a sum, be it small or great, the 
amount of which is in some way dependent 
on the last election or Jast town-meeting. In 
the great cities, on the other hand, the majority 
is largely made up of persons who, although 
really taxpayers, and suffering in health and 
comfort end income from municipal extrava- 
gance and corruption, do not believe or realize 
that they pay any taxes atall. They think 
the rich pay them, and it is because they 
think so that bosses like Tweed and Kelly 


believe that any change in 
government which sent the tax-collector to 
man for any sum, however small, 
the amount of which clearly depended on 
the city expenditure, would do more for 


the municipal 


| good government in New York than any 


other single device. 


The payment by ev- 
ery man, however humble his abode, of the 
poor-rates as a condition of voting is the 
salvation of municipal government in 
England. It gives every laborer an active 
and intelligent interest in municipal affairs, 
although he is in no English municipality 
nearly as much of a taxpayer as the thou- 
sands of laborers here, who year after year 
send a gang of liquor-dealers to the City 
Hall to swindle and betray them. The 
“bottom fact ” of misgovernment in this city, 
in short, is the belief of the poor that whatever 
their leaders can filch out of the Treasury and 
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speud in politics comes out of rich men’s 
pockets and not out of their own. It was this 
lamentable delusion which the Tilden Munici 
pal Commission sought to dispel by creating 
a Board of Finance, to be elected by people 
paying twelve dollars a month rent, 

But even as things now are, we believe, if 
there could be a fair trial of strength once in 
two or three years between the intelligent and 
industrious voters of the city and the ignor 
ant and idle or corrupt, on a distinct and 
important issue, the victory would remain 
with the former every time. If the Mayor 
were an all-powerful officer, and his election 
took place in the spring, with no other candi 
dates to distract 
confuse the public 
virtue of the community could 
be fairly brought into collision over him, 
we believe the latter would 
triumph. The very worst offence which the 
State government commits against the peo 


public attention, or 
mind, so that the 


vice and 


invariably 


ple of this city, and has been committing for 
nearly forty years, is the maintenance of char 
ters which prevent this trial of strength from 
ever taking place, which provide so many 
offices and so many candidates, and so diffuse 
responsibility as to make the city government 
a huge mystery, which nobody can under 
stand but the men who make a living out of 
it, and the effect on which of any election not 
even the innermost intriguers of local politics 
can foresee. 
A NEW COPYRIGHT SCHEME. 
AccorDInG to a Washington despateh, Mr 
Dorsheimer, of this city, has introduced an 
international-copyright bill in the Ilouse, de 
signed to afford protection to foreign authors 
here and to American authors abroad. It pro 
vides that whenever any foreign government 
shall accord to American authors the samt 
rights that their own have, then, by Executiv: 
proclamation, tbe foreign author shall have 
the benefit of our laws. 


‘his is substantialls 


the existing English system, and the passage 
of the act would at once establish interna 
tional copyright between tbe United States 
and Great Britain. 

A good many very enlightened publishers 
have always been of opinion that such a 
measure as this should receive the support, 
not merely of authors, but of all American 
publishers who are in favor of international 
copyright at all. What publisbers desire is pro 
tection tor American 
This, in a country in which all domestic in 
protected, is natural et 
but the machinery for accomplishing this ob 
ject is the tariff. 
a perfect willingness to yield to their d 
mands with regard to 
the rate of duty can be 
it is not 
vent their competing 
books. The foreign 
then, in order to reach the American market, 
have to rely on an American reprint. In other 
branches of trade we do 
questions of property with the 
protection. Wedo not, for instance, say to 
the foreign wool-grower, ‘*Grow your wool 
here, or else we will take your wool wherever 


book manufacturers 


dustries are 


: 
) 
Congress has always shown 


foreign books, and 
fixed so hich, if 
high enough already, as to pr 
with home-macie 

author would 


not mix up 
f 


ques ion of 





The Nation. 


we find it and use it. We need cheap 
clothes, and therefore we cannot possibly re 
cognize property in foreign wool.” In the 
same way, though we undoubtedly use cheap 
spade © and shove Is, we do not sav to the for 
eign maker of these articles, “Come over here 


and help us develop our iron industry, or els 


we will take your spades and shovels wher 


ever we find them.” Butincopyright the pub 
isher who admits that the foreigner’s property 


LP Mae ot oe | 
in books oughtto be recognized, and imme 
diately turns upon him and says, **We will 


not recognize it, however, unless vou conse 
to employ us,” takes an unfair advantage of 
the accident that internationally there is 1 


protection for this kind of property 
each country protects in every other way 
The recognition of property in books is a 
simple matter of justice and right, and even 
the extreme protectionist view does not re 
quire us to encourage a system of wholesal 
pillage for the purpose of opening forcignuers 
eyes to the advantage they could derive from 
turning to and helping our American mat 
facturer make money 

Mr. Dorsheimer’s bill, however, has anotl 
feature of a novel sort, which is very ob 
tionable. This is a provision that copyright 
shall o1 ly last for twenty-five vears, and not 
be renewable. The subject of tbe proper 
duration of copyright was inquired into 
England only tive years ago by a very com 
petent body of commissioners, and 
dence taken showed conclusively that t 
equal justice to all classes of ierary con 
positions a long term is necessary s 
books, such as novels by well-known hands 
become immediately valuable, at 
of time their value disappears throu ‘ 
change in the public tast Others requir 
a considerable period to attain a market 
Wordsworth, in 1845, told 
the publisher, that he had but just 
receive an 
the sale o 
man, and received about $1,500 a vear il 
ISv6, it appears that his copyrights would 
have been worth $5,000 a vear. Unfortu: 


lv, bowever, the 


‘a 


that the larger 
of lab and self-denial were totally lost 


r 
bim Herbert Spencer published for véears 


Dger, and the tendency of all the evidence 
ht to be lengthened, not 


It is difficult to see any reason for accom- 
papying an international-copyright act by a 
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far. Whois the official ‘first lady” 


laces The eve of man, or, wiiat is 





re importance, of woman, has not seen 
any such person 

But in Washington, to a considerable ex- 
tent, etiquette and precedence do really pre 


sent ‘‘live’ social questions. The right (de 
rived from official position) to go in to dinner 
before another, the right to sit in a particular 
seat, or in @ certain proximity to a certain 
seat, to stand ‘a fellow- 
creature, to be visited first, are really valuable 
rights, which are much thought about, dis. 


cussed, and even quarrelled over. A theory even 


above ” or ‘‘ below 
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of Washington etiquette has been evolved on 
the spot, and a very respectable theory too, 
based, like the Constitution, upon the Federal 
connection of sovereign States. 
the one side the Federal Union, which repre- 
sents the delegated powers of sovereign States. 
On the other hand are the States themselves, 
of which the Federal Government is itself the 
creature. Here we have two great fountains 
of social rank and honor, which must come 
before everything Consequently we 
have at the head of this social hierarchy the 
President and the ‘‘first lady,” and then 
the Cabinet, Senators, and Supreme Court 
judges. Congressmen, who represent nei- 
ther a State nor the whole country, but 
merely a ‘‘ district,” clearly come last, and in 
fact there are not many Congressmen or Con- 
gressmen’s wives who go much into “‘society” in 
Washington. They are not troubled by their 
low rank in the theoretic scale so much as 
by their low salaries and unfamiliarity with 
‘‘society” at home, for, in the ‘‘ district,” 
eociety is usually the luxury of the rich. 

The theory, however, is not perfect when 
we come to details, for it has the same in 


else. 


herent defects which the theory of our poli-* 


tical institutions has. That is, when the 
States and the Federal Government come into 
collision, who is to decide between them? In 
the old States-rights times, of course, the 
social expert was inclined to take the view 
that the Senator's wife was a more important 
person than the Supreme Court judge’s wife; 
but the political view of which this was a social 
corollary having been entirely exploded by a 
bloody war, which convulsed the country for 
four years, and cost millions of money and 
lives, the derived social theory has suffered a 
serious loss of popularity, and the rank of 
social representatives of States is not what it 
was before the cataclysm produced in Wash- 
ington society by the fall of Sumter. 
Washington etiquette bas its real and at 
the same time its amusing side. It is made 
vastly more real than it would otherwise be 
by the presence of the foreign diplomatic 
body, who come from countries where these 


subjects are a matter not merely of study and 


speculation, but of breeding. They are born 
in an atinosphere in which etiquette natu- 
rally thrives, that is, in which there is a per- 
manent official class the social relations 
of whose members make up a large part of 
daily existence. They bring with them to 
Wasbington an interest in matters of this sort 
which is an important contribution to its 
life. Besides this, Washington is the only 
place of any size in the United States in 
which society is in the hands of an official 
class, and it is a moral certaivty that, when 
this is the case, the women will devote a good 


There is on | 


part of their time to settling such questions as | 


seems to*have arisen as to the Speaker’s 
wife, but which are, we believe, very often 
in this country not permanently soluble. 


For most European countries have one great | 


advantage over us in this matter—tLat the 


positions about which any controversy may | 


arise are permanent. A _ king or queen, 
for instance, is always a king or queen; 
an archbishop is always an archbishop. 
But a “first lady in the land” who holds 
the position temporarily, or by a sort of 


, 








ad interim appoiotment, is a social solecism. 
As she must hold this or any other rank 
in the social hierarchy in Washington by vir- 
tue of ber position in the family of some office- 
holder, the rank has to come to an end when 
his official life terminates. She would then 
become ex-first lady ; but the women have 
never shown any inclination to tolerate any 
such rank, im the way that men do among 
themselves. There would, in fact, be a cer- 
tain absurdity in saying of any one that 
she was the first lady of the land last 
year, or has a chance of becoming first lady 
if her husband’s still-hunt for the Presi- 
dency succeeds. The termination of official 
life at Washington remits the whole family 
to the social position they occupied be- 
fore, and the contrast between the two is 
sometimes very great. These facts have the 
effect of introducing a spirit of Christian 
charity into Washington society, and lead 
those who carry it on and understand it best 
not to bear too hard upon points at issue, 
however grave in themselves. 


EDWARD LASKER. 


Tuos—E who made Dr. Lasker’s acquaint- 
ance after his arrival in the United States last 
summer must have been struck with the sin- 
gular contrast between his appearance and 
hisreputation. They saw a man of diminu- 
tive stature, of feeble, almost inaudible voice, 
of diffident, shrinking manner; and they may 
have found it difficult to believe that this was 
the bold parliamentary leader who had stood 
in the front of important political movements, 
the orator whose trenchant and lucid elo- 
quence had won the enthusiastic applause of 
agreat people and defied the most powerful 
minister of our time, and the profound 
jurist and large-minded statesman who bad 
shaped the laws of a greatempire. But what 
was seen here of Lasker wus merely the wreck 
of his former self. The overwork and the 
anxieties of bis public life had ruined his 
physical and mental constitution, and be had 
come here only to seek rest and health. There 
seemed, indeed, to be signs of recovery, and 
now and thev the wealth of his information 
and the acuteness of his mind would show 
forth in quiet conversation, or in an occasional 
striking remark in a public address. But 
while he had a lingering hope of being able 
to resume his duties in a short time, the thought 
that his career might soon be ended not un- 
frequently came to him as well as to his 
friends. 

In Lasker the German people have lost one 
of their truest and purest as well as most 
useful servants. His public spirit was first 
stirred by the revolutionary upheavals in 
1848, when he was but a youth of nineteen. 
But for thirteen years afterward he devoted 
himself to a thorough preparation for legal 
practice, upon which, however, he never en- 
tered. He first attracted attention between 
1861 and 1864, through some essays on con- 
stitutional law and public administration, 


| and in 1865 he was elected to a seat in the 
| Prussian Landtag. A year later came the 


war with Austria and the North German Con- 
federation. Bismarck, who had until then been 
looked upon as the very embodiment of ab- 





solutism, suddenly became the embodiment of 
the national idea and the idol of the people. 
To complete the work of German unity, he 
needed popular support, and to that end he 
leaned upon the Liberals. The ‘‘ National- 
Liberal ” party was formed,and Lasker became 
at once one of its foremost leaders. To the 
great work of national organization which 
then began, he brought the warmest zeal, an 
indefatigable industry, and all the resources of 
his vast legal knowledge &nd sagacity. No- 
body equalled him in the discussion of consti- 
tutional and kindred questions. Every branch 
of the legislation of that period bears the 
stamp of his mind. The entente cordiale be- 
tween him and Bismarck became proverbial. 
Rut it was not destined to last. 

After the French war of 1870-’71, and the 
establishment of the German Empire, Bismarck 
regarded his alliance with the liberal sentiment 
of the country as no Jonger a necessity. His 
aim was now to secure to the monarchy the 
greatest possible power within, and in the pur- 
suit of this object the autocratic tendencies of 
his nature came sharply into play. Men like 
Lasker, on the other hand, while always ready 
to support him in every measure necessary to 
strengthen national uvity, demanded a gov- 
ernment constitutional in spirit as well as in 
form. He sustained Bismarck in tbe ‘ Kul- 
turkampf,” in his foreign policy, and even 
in his measures against the Socialists. 
But he insisted upon constitutional gov- 
ernment, and vigorously opposed the Chan- 
cellor’s economic schemes, especially his sud- 
den turn in favor of protection. And when 
the National-Liberals went further in the way 
of accommodation and compromise with Bis - 
marck’s new plans than he thought compatible 
with his principles, he ‘‘seceded” from his 
party and joined the Parliamentary group 
standing between the National-Liberals and 
the Progressists. No sooner was the 
entente cordiale dissolved than Bismarck pur- 
sued him with tbat ruthiess bitterness which 
he feels toward those who followed him once 
and will follow bimwo longer. But all the 
Chancellor’s invectives and sarcasms could 
not suppress him. Lasker achieved, perhaps, 
his greatest popularity when he, with singular 
power and fearlessness, attacked, in the persons 
of high officers of the Governnent and mem- 
bers of the nobility, that spirit of corruption 
and swindling speculation which, after the 
French war, swept over Germany. 

However, the contest was unequal. Bis- 
marck, entrenched in power and at all times 
able to point to the immense services he had 
rendered to his country, proved in a certain 
sense au invulnerable antagonist, while the Op- 
position was disunited andirresolute. Lasker, 
who had a strong sentimental touch in his 
character, suffered in his heart from a war- 
fare which he would have been too happy to 
avoid. And then came over bim, as well as 
over many of the old Liberals, that feeling of 
lassitude and despondency to which those en- 
gaged in an apparently hopeless contest pot 
unfrequently succumb. He saw that as long 
as the old Emperor and Bismarck lived, Ger- 
many would remuin in a state of torpid ex- 
pectancy, and tbat no effort could materially 
improve the situation until a change of per- 
sons in the highest places should occur in the 
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natural course of things. That change he did 
not live to see. 

Lasker will be remembered in Germany 
not only as a brilliant orator and a wise legis- 
lator, but as a man of unspotted purity of life, 
of the warmest patriotism, and of tbut un- 
questionable disinterestedness of motive which 
makes a public character especially dear to 
the popular heart. He was a Jew, and his 
death is not unlikely to excite in Germany a 
fresh feeling of disgust and shame st those 
anti Semitic scandals whicb caused the keenest 
sorrow to this eminent citizen during the last 
years cf his life. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
LONDON, December 20. 


READERS of the Nation who are ivterested 
in English affairs must have noticed the 
agitation which bas sprung up (with apparent 
suddenness) about the dwellings of the poor. 
Will you allow me to make one or two observa 
tions upon a pbase of English feeling or opinion 
which is remarkable in itself, and 1s still more 
potewortby as a sign or part of a general social 
movement 

First. The agitation about housing the poor 
arises not from suffering, but from sympathy 
with suffering. Tbe movement bas derived 
support from tbe most different sidex. States- 
mausbip is represented by Mr. Bright, by 
Lord Salisbury, and (odd though the juxta- 
position sounds) by Mr. Chamberlain. English 
philanthropy speaks appropriately through the 
Earl! of Shaftesbury and Miss Octavia Hill. The 
experieuce, the humanity, and, I must add, the 
rhetorical inaccuracy of theclergy, find utterance 
in the appeals of the Rev, Brooke Lambert, the 
Rev. A. Mearns, and the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
while the 1naginative sympathy of literary men 
expresses itself in Mr. Sims’s pictures of ‘* Hor 
rible London,” and in the articles of the Pull Mall 
Gazette, which breathe the noble humanity and 
the entbusiastic inexperience of youthiul demo 
crats One may indeed fairly say that the suf- 
ferings of the poor have enlisted the sympa- 
thy of every class but one. One class alone 
has given bo sign: the poor, whose * Bit- 
ter Cry” is conventionally supposed to have 
aroused the rich from a state of sleepy inatten- 
tion. have scarcely uttered a word. Coster- 
mongers or paupers cannot, it may be suggested, 
write to the Times or the Nineteenth Century. 
This is partially true (thougb 1 am not quite cer- 
tain that Mr. Knowles would not pay a band 
some price for an ill-spelled letter from a gen- 
uine costermonger); but it is not the whole 
truth. The poor in England, as in every free 
country, find methods of making known their 
misery or discontent. When Mr. Lowe at- 
tempted to tax lucifer mutcbes, he found that 
a class whose existence was unknown to most 
M P’s. could proclaim witb more than sufhcient 
empbasis their (probably ill-founded) objection 
toa new impost. If the mass of Londin poor 
had experienced any new or (what is practically 
the same thing) any acute grievance, they would 
bave made their bitter cry audible from their 
own moutbs. That excellent pbilantbiopist, 
Mr. Brooke Lambert, would perbhseps do well to 
note that * Esau’s (ry ” was raised by E-:au 
and not by a sympatbetic bystander. The silence 
of the poor, contrasted with the vehement com 
plaints of their friends, is a fact of unspeakable 
importance. 

Nothing. let me assure your readers, is furtber 
from wy intention than tosay or to hivt that Loa- 
don does not abound in dwellings—if dwellings 

they can be called—utterly unfit for the babita 





tion of civilized human beings. It is unfortunate 

ly but too easy to believe Professor Huxley's as 

sertion, thatin England many menand women 
lead lives more wretched tban the lives of savages. 
On the existence of such wretchedness, the fact 
to which I bave called attention, namely. the 
silence of the poor themselves, throws no deubt 

But the fact has, nevertheless, a twofold signifi 

cance. It attests in the first place the immense 
influence in modern society of sympathetic emo 

tion. Christianity and civilization have, after 
the lapse of long years, preduced an effect on 
human cbaracter of which politicians and econ 

omists have not taken sufficient aceount. All 
the influences which we sum up under the nate 
of peaceful progress bave, in countries such as 
England, produced a state of sentiment under 
which Jarge bodies of men feel so keenly 
the obvious and the palpable pains of others, 
a: to be at once impelled to make every effort 

reasovable, or unreasonable, to get such pars 
alleviated or removed. Of the thousards who 
bave read Mr. Sims’s pictures of “Horrible Lon 

don,” we may feel sure that the vast majority 
felt atonce that the mere knowledge of such 
borrors was so painful that they “ought” to be 
removed. The existence, bowever, of this general 
indignation and suffering makes it necessary to 
modify the received theory of revolucionary 
changes—nawmely, that they arise from the pas 
sion and effort of classes who can no longer bear 
the burden of grievances which are becoming in 
tolerable 
with the facts of early civilization, applies, as we 


rbis theory, which may bave squared 


now see, very imperfectly to modern society 
Social convulsions way arise quite as often from 
indignation at suffering as from suffering it 
self. Slavery was abolished, not by men wt 
feared to be sold or flogged, but by men who could 
not bear to think that other persons should be ex 
posed tosale and torture; and slavery might have 
existed to this day in Jamaica and in Soutt 
Carolina bad its abolition depended upon the 
energy or the indignation of the slaves. In the 
England of the nineteenth century innovation 
is quite as likely to arise from the sympathy of 
the rich as from the grievances or from the 
political power of the poor. Revelution may 
come from above just as well as from below 
That the * Bitter Cry,” again, of which we 
bave beard so much, does not come from the 
poor themselves, does raise the important pra 
tical question whether it is the sufferings of the 
poor, or the knowledge of these sufferings by the 
rich, which is new. The topic is one on which 
apy impartial man would be slow to pr 
pounce a confident opimon. When, however, 
assertions are wade which imply that the accu 
mulation of wealth bas in England been unac 
companied by its due ¢Giffusion, there is nothing 
unreasonable in ashing for distinct | 
legations, on the face of them improbable, are ac 
tually true. Some of the best judges seem greatly 
to doubt whether the idea that the position of the 
toor is detemorating is more tban a delusion 
Mr. Bright is assuredly not indifferent to the 
poysical condition of the laboring classes, yet the 
Jay's papers contain the expression by him of 
the opiwion, which be has often eneugh before 
avowed, that ‘‘the pbysical concition, the 
bealth, the intelligerce, the comfort of tt 
and the general contentment throughout the 
whole of the country, vastly surpass that whicl 


He almost 
in effect repeats the dictum attributed to Macau 
lay: ‘‘ For fifty years I have heard of nothing 
but decay and I bave seen notbing but progress 

and Mr. Bright is, be it noted, the statesman 
who, net a year ago, forced the condition 
of dweilings for the pooron the notice of tue 
nation. He may perhsps, however, be termed 
ap optimist. Letus take, then, the judgment 


prevailed forty or fiftv vears ag 
t . fod 
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t verv sensit 1 ‘ t ven a-man ; 
full of good ~ is Mr. Lambert hazard 
the assertion that IS S. the Fenia t 
break se ( t iniike to bave its inter 
part in an English uprising We are here upon 
the ground not of speculation but of history, and 
ne may confidently say tbat the threatened 


English uprising of 1868 was unknown to simost 
every Englishman who lived through the rot 
very exciting crisis of the Conservative Reform 
Biull. The breaking down of the Park railings 
an hardly ke regarded as a sericus menace 
of civil warby any one who looks back upon past 
events with the calmness of an historical eritic 
Mr. Brooke Lambert’s view is, we suspect, 
distorted by the feeling of the moment. Thata 
man abo is bimself writing with a view to cor 
rect exaggeration should himself be so biassed 
by the feeling of the day, is a striking proof 
bow great is the strength of that feeling. 
Secondly. The agitation about housing the 


poor is merely a part end sign of a general social 
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movement. The immediate burst of feeling 
which has forced the condition of the outcast 
poor upon the attention of the public is sudden, 
and may be transitory or superficial. But this 
momentary indignation at tbe miseries of the 
lowest class of the population is, after all, mere- 
ly the latest expression of two sentiments or 
convictions, which (whether well fuunded or 
not) have gradually impressed themselves upon 
large bodies of Englishmen, The first of these 
is, that the mass of the people ought to share 
far wore fully than they do, not only in the ma- 
terial benefits, but also in the enjoymeuts, of ci- 
vilization. Thesecond is, that the power of the 
state affords a proper instrument whereby to in- 
sure to the mass of the people their fair share in 
the comforts and pleasures of life. In other words, 
what may be termed the fundamental ideas of 
socialism have touched the conscience of many 
among well-to-do Englishmen. How deeply these 
notions Lave penetrated no one can with confi- 
dence affirm. My present object is simply to point 
out the hold obtained in modern England by no- 
tions which, thirty years ago, would have been 
denounced as socialistic, and which, because they 
savored of socialism, would bave been scouted 
by every educated man of common sense. The 
plain truth 1s, that any one who can look back to 
1848, and cares to trace the course of opinion, 
will, if he looks facts in the face, recognize that 
since that year of revolutions a cbange has 
taken place in the average tone of English opi- 
nion, which may in tbe course of a few years 
more amount to something lhke an intellectual 
and moral revolution. The idea prevalent at 
that date among all Liberals, and, though less 
markedly, among ordinary Conservatives, was 
the notion—a potion, 1 ought fairly to add, in 
which there appears to me to be far more truth 
than is now generally acknowledged—that indi- 
vidual and national prosperity could be secured 
only by individual freedom, and that, as a nec- 
essary consequence, the course of true states- 
manship was to minimize in every legitimate 
manner the interference of the state. 

How stroag was this sentiment may be seen in 
all the literature of 1848-54. Maurice, Kingsley, 
and their followers incurred, thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, far more discredit with many classes 
by their Christian socialism than by what wou'd 
now be termed their very orthodux heterodoxy. 
Tbe Exhibition of 1851 was the public celebration, 
soto speak, of the triumph of free trade, and of 
all the ideas of progress of which free trade was, 
as it were, the outward and visible sign. When 
in 1853-4 the Crimean war overtaxed the ener- 
gy of a military and administrative system 
which was apparently somewhat out of date, the 
general cry was that the errors of the Govern 
ment officers ought to be corrected by lessons 
from the admirable energy and resource of pri- 
vate firms. The ‘‘ Circumlocution Office,” an 
expression which will long survive the memory 
of the book in which it occurs, is a permanent 
memoria] of a past and almost forgotten state 
of opinion, under which men seriously believed 


that Government officials mainly employed 
their energies in checking the ardor and 
bafiling the ingenuity of ingenious invent- 
ors. If historians want wore solemn but 


certainly not more convincirg evidence as to 
the state of feeling or opinion some thirty years 
back than can be given by Charles Dickens, 
they should turn to Buckle’s first volume. The 
book was published in 1859, but the sutbor 
of the ‘History of Civilization’ was emphati- 
cally the spokesman of 1851. The one moral of 
his work is, that the only way to promote pro- 
gress is to trust in the energies of individuais 
and to distrust the interference of the state. 

A cursory study of the statute-book is suffi- 
cient to show that the current of opinion has 








for the last thirty years and more set exactly in 
the opposite direction to that in which Buckle 
and his generation held that it ougbt to flow. 
In all matters, great or small, the activity and 
the interference of the state bave increased. 


The state has, under the Factory Acts and other | 


enactments of the like nature, interfered witb 
the labor of the people. Thestate has taken upon 
itself the responsibility for popular education. 
The state controls in many respects the carryivg 
business of the country as conducted by rail 
ways, The state bas undertaken the whole busi- 
ness of the telegraph conipanies. The state has 
in Ireland interfered to regulate the contract 
between landlord and tenant. Nor, in reckon- 
ing up the amount of intervention exercised by 
the state, must we confine our attention to 
powers exercised by the central government. 
It isa delusion to imagine that to extend the 
powers of local government is to diminish the 
powers of the state. The state interferes none 
the less truly when it interferes through local 
bodies, say a school board, than when it directly 
intervenes by means of a Government inspector. 
Take this fact into consideration, and you per- 
ceive at once that in modern England the sphere 
of state interference has, during the last thirty 
years, been widened to an extent which would 
bave amazed and probably horrified the theo- 
rists or statesmen of 1848 or 1850. No one, 
further, can doubt that this continuous ex- 
tension of the powers of the state is, in a country 
like England, the result of the set of public 
opinion. When we now find suggestions put 
forward that the state should undertake to 
house the people, we must recognize the fact 
that this demand, whetber reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, wise or unwise, represents, even if it 
exaggerates, feelings or convictions which 
underlie what I have termed a sccial movement. 
In my future letters I shall, with your ‘permis- 
sion, say something as to the causes of this move- 
ment, and something also by way of criticism 
upon its tendencies, A. V. DICEY. 


THE CROWN PRINCE IN ROME. 
THE GERMAN VIEW. 
BERLIN, December 18, 1883. 

For the last two weeks the public interest of 
Germany, if not of Europe, has centred in the 
visit of the Crown Prince to King Alphonso of 
Spain, and in his further visit to Rome. If there 
ever was a high political demonstration, it was 
this dreary winter voyage, with storms in the 
Mediterranean and snowfalls in Spain. Tbe 
Prince is a very popular man, and eager for 
popularity; he likes to show himself in public 
and to be admired. It is the more easy for him 
to win golden opinions as he is a handsome man, 
of prepossessing manners, and a representative 
of the finest German type. To use a slang ex- 
pression, he looks and acts as if he had been ex- 
pressly prepared for the Spanish market. Apart 
from these personalities, an unmistakable hint 
was given to France, the effect of which was in- 
creased by the enthusiastic reception of the 
German Crown Prince by the Spanish people. 
Not a single dissonance disturbed his triumphal 
tour from Valencia to Madrid and Barcelona, 
There was good feeling all around, and even the 
Spanish republicans abstained from any demon- 
stration calculated to jeopard the tact and 
good breeding of the nation as well as the feel- 
ings of its guest. From a political point of 
view the royal visit has bad the desired effect, 
Not that an alliance with Spain has been enter- 
ed into (which under any circumstances would 
be of no great material value), but the political 
and intellectual vassalage of Spain in respect 
to France has been broken, and Germany has, 
for the next war, at least, won a friend south of 


France, 


| 
| 











The extension of the Crown Prince’s trip to 
Rome took everybody by surprise. Not a 
word of it had leaked out when the telegraph 
first brought the news from Madrid. (Let me 
state, by the way, that in regard to secrecy no 
civil service is better organized than that of our 
Foreign Department. Woe to the officer who is 
not discreet, or who abuses the trust confided to 
him. His doom is sealed at once.) The plan of 
this Roman trip originated with and was car- 
ried cut by Bismarck. Now imagine his wrath 
when it prematurely transpired by the blunder 
of ore of the attachés of the Crown Prince’s sur- 
roundings. As the official reporter of the move- 
ments of his master, he telegraphed from Mad- 
rid to Berlin, that the Crown Prince, before bis 
return home, had been advised to pay a visit to 
the Pope in Rome. The official telegraphic 
bureau here published the news, which, consid- 
ering the source from which it came, was cf 
course regarded as correct, and made an im- 
mense impression all over Europe. Fully to ap- 
preciate its bearing, I must add, that on that 
same day the decree pardoning Bishop Blum of 
Limburg was published, and that it was even 
granted without any counter concessions from 
Rome. This giving-in astonished every one, and 
looked very much like an unconditional surren- 
der to the insolent demands of the Roman see; 
and now the Crown Prince seemed to be chosen 
to conclude an ignominious peace. Thereupon 
all the official and officious hounds were let 
loose by Bismarck. Statements and counter 
statements, telegraphic orders and counter or- 
ders, created confusion and even bewilderment 
in political and non-political circles. There was 
a keen method in fabricating rumors, mixing 
truth with fiction, and leading public opinion 
astray. 

I do not pretend to be initiated into Bis- 
marck’s plans, but his tactics were wonderfully 
sucvessfu], The spreading of all sorts of rumors 
and tbe obscuring of the real state of affairs 
made people still more suspicious and distrust- 
ful. I, however, have not doubted that from 
the beginning a visit of the Crown Prince had 
been planned tothe King of Italy, and that it 
was to precede that tothe Pope; but I cannot 
say what the Chancellor’s designs were as to 
Rome, as Ido not know his instructions. The 
painful impression of the first telegraphic de- 
spatches has already modified a part of the first 
programme, laying the greater stress on the 
Crown Prince’s visit to the King of Italy at the 
Quirinal. Nevertheless, people here are as- 
tonished that Bismarck has dared to implicate 
the heir to the throne in negotiations which are 
of a rather doubtful character, and that he 
identifies the future ruler of Germany with his 
designs, thus rendering himself indispensable to 
him. The telegraph will inform you of the re- 
sults of the Crown Prince’s trip to Rome before 
this letter arrives. In the present complication 
of affairs, the negotiations with the Pope, if 
they should be resorted to, will have no imme- 
diate result. Thus everything will pass off 
smoothly and pleasantly. It would, indeed, be 
astrange spectacle to make the heir of a proud 
empire the harbinger of, or rather the humble 
petitioner for, peace before an overbearing 
Pope, who, it the European Powers better ap- 
preciated their vital interests, ought to be 
treated as a tenant at sufferance instead of a 
sovereign. 

Our home policy is as disagreeable and un- 
pleasant as it can be. I need not here again 
repeat that our leading men are steering ina 
reactionary course. What every lover of his 
country complains of is the tone in which im- 
portant state questions are treated in the Land- 
tag, and the frivolity and ill-temper which the 
Secretary of the Interior especially has intro- 
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duced into the debates. Mr. von Puttkamer is 
a gentleman of very indifferent ability, an awk 
ward, narrow-minded, and insolent debater, 
and rather a reckless partisan than a states- 
man, Thus he injures the cause which he is 
appointed to defend, and ruins all measures 
which require statesmanlike arguments. The 
bitter tone of his personal attacks, the venom- 
ous slander of his adversaries, and the impotent 
rage of bis feelings only tend to strengthen the 
Liberal cause. Even bis Conservative support- 
ers inand out of the Prussian Landtag do not 
dare to defend him, and often disavow him in 
their speeches and papers, 

The other day a Mr. Stern, a Liberal deputy, 
made a motion to abolish open voting in the 
elections to the Landtag, and to substitute the se 
cret ballot, whichis the law of election for the 
teichbstag, and has thus far never given any 
trouble, The demand was as just as it could be; 
at all events it could not be treated as an exper 
iment ora quite new principle, baving already 
been engrafted on the statute-book more than 
ago. The motive of Mr. 
Stern’s motion was the fact that the Govern- 


seventeen years 
ment of late had interfered with almost all the 
that it bad kept 
strict control of the vote of each of its officer 


elections for the Landtag; 
and that it bad punished them in case of oppo 
The large 
manufacturers trested their workivgmen in the 
in short, the 
hus became a sham and a humbug worthy ot 
Napoleon. Mr. 
oppose d the mo 
“The right of 
is a trust granted to the elect 


sition to the Government's candidate 


same style; so-called free voting 


the palmiest days of Louis 
von Puttkamer, of course, 
tion; but what are his reasons? 
voting,” he says, “ 
or inthe public interest; that right, therefore, 
can only find its expression in an open vote. 
He who enjoys the right of casting his vote 
should have the courage to exercise it publicly.” 


In the same strain the minister intimated what 





be meant by courage. The Government, be con 
tinued, could not promote or distinguish an offi 


cer of whom it became known that he bad ren 


dered bimself guilty of opposition or even of 


open hostility to the Government. Now, the of- 
ficer’s opposition to a governmental candidate 
can only become notorious by bis public vote. 
In order to catch him, Puttkamer appeals to his 
sense of honor to make him vote publicly. By 
law even a minister cannot remove an officer, 
but whatever be can do to ruin him is and will 
be done, according to Puttkamer’s confession. 
First, such a poor man for all time to come is 
left in the place which he occupied at the time 
of bis offence. 
gratuity, no increase of salary, no promotion, 
and, finally, to corrupt bim or to break his stiff 


Next, he receives no Christmas 


neck, he is very often sent to a smaller out of- 
the-way town, where there are no scbools, or to 
a place where living is dearer. It is the mest 
infamous proceeding ever practised by an abso- 
lute 
which extends 
country, and reaches several hundred thousands 


Government, an outrageous corruption 


its fangs to all parts of the 
of clerks, railroad and 


telegraph employees, 


letter-carriers and teachers, this last class be 
ing most hated by the ministers. In keeping 
with this view, a Conservative leader openly de- 
clared in the Landtag that the employee who 
voted against the candidate of his emplover, 
deceived the latter * cold-bloodedly,” 
the secret ballot was the stepping-stone to dece} 
tion and fraud. On the final v 
sure, the minister obtained a small majority, as 
the National Liberals, with a blindness which 
comes near stupidity, and for reasons kn 
only to themselves, joined the reactionary time- 
servers, 

Mr. von Puttkamer, however, did not stop 
with the above sample of rigmarole. He con- 


and that 


te- on the mea- 


own 


The Nation. 
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cluded bis speech with the threat that Prussia 
would also take measures to have the secret 


ballot abolished for the « lections to the Reichs 
tag. This was a really 


amusing manceuvre 
which he tried to please his maste The secret 
and universal suffrage for the Reichstag was 
introduced by Prince Bismarck himself for t 
purpose of winning over the masses, t 
ment of the middle classes (the *‘bourg 
which up to 1866 bad resisted his poliev. Now 
that the peasants and workingmen by tl 
votes have forfeited the contidence of the ¢ 


eellor, he proposes toinvalidate their p 


power. In 1872 he contemptuously said of t 
indirect, three-class suifrage, that no absurde: 
and meaner system had ever been concocted t 
the most stupid brains in any country: but now 


he finds it much better than universal sutfra 
and tres to put down the latter by the f 
On this question, however, the Reichstag, 


the exception of the Cons: 


unit in defending its rights, por will 
harikari when called upon to sacrifice its ow 
dignity and honor. What the servile B 
rath (Federal Council) will do, is perfectly 


relevant. Prince Bismarck may rest assure 

















the wisdom of Goethe's words : “ Die ich mef 
Geister, werd ich nun nicht los.” His great: 
take is that he blames the defeat of ! H 
measures upon the mode of election. T 
lies somewhere else : it sin the svsten 
home policy. Even the most intricate ntriv 
ance of a vew electioneering machine w 
belp him if his policy be not liberal, ar 
favor, not of aclass, but of the whole 4 
Mr. von Puttkamer is only his poor t t 
to-day, it will to morrow be mercilessly 
away 
THE ITALIAN AN ’ 
Roy 
Of course the great event of tl iav, at 
leed the only event of the vear, is t arr 
of the Crown Prince of Get 
where the reception festivals, of wh Is 
vou a escription (as all the ul reecey . 
given in the same tv reser 
ke two teardrops), are as magn ntast 
lavishness and muvicipal capa 
public money can mak 
This is not the tirst visit 
Eternal City, as it used t a 
poetic days: for. as Leo XIIlr 
he came to Rome just thirty vears 
very day w 1 | M gnor was 
ited Cardinal by | N Ag \ 
tome, the capital of u [s t 
ral of King Vict ’ . < 
then. wit ex nt ¢ . 
all the guests, ¢ “ Ww aS \ 
yus ino} Ss We < 
f Italians, from ev | \ ‘ s 
ties Sf ? we “ v i 
t representat th great Power w 
’ rus ng tl S nd Ea af New 
res i Rome to Italy. even as at S va 
had freed \ f t ains \us 
To Ital gratit f ~ . i 
was a genuine ad i fort haug 
Chance rwhod it s al, as} 
had destroyed the ter al, power of the Pa 
pacy. To the Crown P: Lome, as to his 
mper fat rin Milan. was v ied the 1 + 
unanimous and genuine age that a souther? 
race can lavish 1 hour of true enthusiast 
But now this popular element is absent fr 
to-dav’sreception. If you read the non off 


telegrams from Genoa. you will learn how im- 
posing was the official ceremony, bow pictur 
esque the nfeeting of the squadrons, how numer 
ous the concourse of princes, courtiers, prefects, 
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st invisible, but all-powerful ally in 


atrue scion of the old bras 
bigoted House of 
were it possib’e, to send freethinkers and re- 


publicans to the stake, as in the old Waidensian 
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days, and who, this being impossible, contents 


herself by bringing up the future King of Italy 
in the way the Jesuits would have him go, leav- 
ing his kinely father and tutors free in all else 
regarding his education. 

it is difficult to exaggerate the amount of 


ground won back by the clergy since the death | 


of Pio Nono, and since—alas! we must say—the 
advent of the Left to power. Six years agoa 
religious procession in the public streets was a 
thing unheard of, save perbaps in the mcst be- 
sotted quarters of Naples ; now, this very year, 
the Corpus Domini processions have been re- 
newed with all their old pomp. In many of the 
public schools, whence religious instruction had 
been banished, it has been restored—this being 
a simple consequence of the triumph of the 
Catholic party at the electoral urcs of the 
provinces and the communes, as the municipal 
and tbe provincial councils control the expenses 
of the primary scbools. All that I assert is 
proved by the statistics of the late elections, 
and is indeed a public and acknowledged fact. 
At the present moment, the visit of the Crown 
Prince of Germany to-day tothe Quirinal, to 
morrow to the Vatican, is claimed by each side 
as avictory. The partisans of the Vatican say 
that the future Emperor of Germany came ex- 
pressiy to Rome to treat personally with the 
Pope and secure peace for the future between 
Church and state in Germany; and that as 
he is not actually a guest at the Quirinal, but 
only at an adjoining palace, as he is a Protest- 
ant and not a Catholic sovereign, the Pope bas 
gained all and given nothing. The Prince could, 
as bis imperial father did before bim, bave visit- 
ed the King of Italy in any other city of bis 
kingdom, but the Pope could only be seen in 
Rome, or, more precisely, in the Vatican; con- 
sequently, his journey to Rome is taken express- 
ly to do honor to and execute his business with 
the Pope. The state party says, on the con 
trary: The Emperor of Germany has found it 
in his interest, as we find it in ours, to enter 
into ap alliance, and his son comes to our capi- 
tal to make the fact patent to the world. Inno 
former time would a royal guest of ours have 
been received at the Vatican. That the future 
Emperor of Germany is so received to-day, 
proves that the necessity of recognizing the 
kingdom of Italy is finully acknowledged 
Both parties are, to a certain extent, in the 
right, and the popular party answers: Divide 
the honors and tbe spoils between you; what we 
see clearly is that you are all allied together. 
And they chant the old war hymn of Mameli: 
“Un eol campo hanno i popoll, 
Ed un sol campo i re.” 
And though tbe outward signs are not as visi- 
ble or as audible as in the olden days, the real 
Liberal, radical party is strengthening and in- 
creasing daily, organizing its forces, counting 
its numbers, preparing and hoarding its ma- 
terial. Divided as are the Liberals into unitarian 
republicans, federalistic republicans, and so- 
cialists, they have sufficiently comprehended 
where lie the chances of victory to merge their 
private aspirations so as to recruit a disciplined 
army tofight for thecommon cause. Death itself, 
it is true, seems to have become the ally of their 
adversaries. Of the old revolutionary leaders 
scarcely one is left on the field: Mazzini, Cat- 
taneo, Garibaldi dead, but not taken before 
their time; Alberto Mario—in a certain sense 
the representative of them all—cut down in his 
prime. Of the old guard you may say but Fa- 
brizi and Bertani. are left, past seventy both, 
both honest and independent members of Parlia- 
ment. The last great- meeting at Bologna, bow- 
ever, when the Fascio of the Democracy was 
formed, shows at one and the same time the 
strength of numbers and the discipline of the 





union. Nor must it be forgotten that they 


reckon in their ranks men like Saffi (who, by the | 
| way, has just completed his introduction to the | 


thirteenth volume of Mazzini’s works) and old 


Campanella, recognized as the covtinuators of | 


the strictly Unitarian Republican programme. 
This explains why, while at Rome King, 

court, Government authorities, and placemen, 

are congratulating each other on the now certi- 


tude of an Austro-Hungarian-Italo-Germanic | 


alliance, in all the chief cities of Italy, and es- 
pecially in Leghorn, Sassari, and Bologna, the 
people are celebrating the anniversary of the 


execution of Overdank, the Jast victim bung on | 


an Austrian gibbet at Trieste. The monarchists 
are counting on the great pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Victor Emmanuel in January. But no one 
takes au sérieux as a demonstration of loyalty 
the fact that crowds will make a pleasure excur- 
sion to Rome for 10, 16, 20 lire the round trip. 
M. W. 


CORFU AND ITS SAINTS. 
CorFu, November 18, 1883. 

WE have held high festival to-day. In memo- 
ry of a deliverance from the plague in 1630, the 
relics of St, Spiridion have been carried through 
the streets and around the Esplanade in solemn 
procession, with military music and a guard of 
oonor, banners, lanterns, and gigantic candles, 
priests wearing gorgeousrobes of precious old Ve- 
netian satin and brocade, and the Prefect and 
other authorities walking bare-headed. The 
saint’s body, which was plainly visible through 
the glass casket, is in a fair state of pre- 
servation after the fifteen centuries that have 
elapsed since its first burial. It lacks only 
one arm, which is in Rome—for as St. Spir- 
idion, who was Archbisbop of Tremithus in 
Cyprus, and flourished at the Council of Nice, 
lived before the separation of the churches, his 
memory is as much venerated by Latins as by 
Orientals. Though in appearance like a mummy, 
itis not hard and dry, but has somewhat the 
consistency of India rubber, and this elasticity 
has enabled it to endure the numerous shccks to 
which it bas been and is still subjected, for as it 
was carried in erect posture it swayed from side 
to side against the glass. 

The journey of the saint from Constantinople 
to Corfu was a farruder one. The piety of the 
Byzantine Emperors had coliected in the capital 
of Eastern Christendom neerly all the important 
relics of the Early Church. Some were perbaps 
fictitious; many, such as they might be, were un- 
doubtedly genuine. What was thought the most 
valuable booty of the Crusaders when they took 
Constantinople was the quantity of relics and 
holy objects which they obtained, which they 
sent home as gifts without price. From this 
source came nearly all the relics of the Passion 
now in Western Europe, and most of those relat- 
ing to the Saviour or the Virgin. Their authentic 
bistory from that date may be traced in the do- 
cuments published by the Comte de Riant. In 
some cases the Greeks succeeded in concealing 
the true relics, and the Latins took only what 
had been cleverly substituted; in others a 
forgery was made after the evacuation of the 
city, for the benefit of the Greeks, When the 
Turks came, two and a balf centuries later, some 
relics escaped the conqueror, others were de- 


| stroyed, and others seized for the sake of their 


jewelledreliquaries. The arm of Jobn the Baptist, 
for instance, now in the chapel of the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersburg, we know to be the 
same that was so long venerated at Constanti- 
nople in Byzantine times. Discovered many 
years after in the Sultan’s treasury, it was given 
as a present to the Grand Master of the Knights 
at Rhodes, was taken thence to Malta, and 
brought to Russia by the Emperor Paul, who 


| George Calocheretti. 





| was the last independent Grand Master of the 


Knights of Malta. 

The body of St. Spiridion, it seems, escaped 
seizure, and, together with that of St. Theodora, 
(wife of the Emperor Theophilus the Icono- 
clast), was brought to Corfu by a certain pious 
In order to conceal the 
relics from the Turks, they were stuffed into 
provender bags and covered with straw, and 
thus passed safely to the coast of Epirus as 
forage for the mule who bore them. The 
two saints brought the pious George wealth 
and happiness, and on his death were a 
precious legacy to his children. The body of 
St. Theodora was given to the community and 
now rests in the catbedral. That of St. Spirid- 
ion, after the Corfiotes had been worsted in legal 
proceedings to prevent it from being removed 
from the island, and the property of the Calo- 
cheretti family bad been confirmed by a decree 
of the Venetian Senate, came to a certain 
Stamatello Bulgaris, of a well-known Corfiote 
family, asthe dowry of his wife. In the Bul- 
garis family it has since remained, and has for 
nearly four hundred years furnished them with 
an unfailing income. 

The church where the saint’s body reposes be- 
longs to the Bulgaris family, which always 
pames one of its membersas ‘She bead priest. 
The offerings, after expenses are paid, are pna- 
turally family property: andas the Corfiotes are 
a pious folk, and St. Spiridion, for his protection 
against pest and Turks, and for bis numerous 
miracles, is deservedly popular, and the patron 
saint of the island, the coffers are never 


empty. ‘Che bencbe forestier egli sia, pel lungo 
albergo, e per gli miracoli, si deve stimar 
cittadino,” says old Marmora. Tbe church 


is full of silver lamps and votive offerings, 
and the revenues are estimated at about $10,000 
avear. The present priest, still a young man, 
and the last male member of his branch, is said 
to bave taken orders much against bis will in 
order to save tbe property to the family. A fair 
portion goes to one member who has married an 
English clergyman—the gains of superstition 
thus devoted to nourish Protestant piety! Truly 
a proprietary saint—if one may so speak— 
is a very good thing. 1 have known of sever- 
al others. The body of St. Anicetus, Pope, is, 
or was when [I lived in Rome, in tbe rooms un- 
til lately used for the archives of tbe Council of 
Trent, the property of the Gallese family ; and at 
least a part of the body of St. Philip Neri, the 
Oratorian, is the valued possession of Prince 
Massimo, in the room, now achapel, where the 
saint raised from the dead the young Paul Mas- 
simo in 1651; but I doubt if either of these 
families draw a revenue therefrom. 

St. Spiridion is not, however, the only saint of 
Corfu. The isiand boasts of St. Jason and St. 
Sosipater, the disciples and even the kinsmen of 
St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 21), who introduced Cbris- 
tianity, and one of whom at least was martyred 
bere. The church in which they are said to 
bave preached is shown a little below the old 
ba-ilica dedicated to the Virgin, one of the few 
remains of the ancient town, built on the ruins 
of a temple of Isis, showing bow naturally the 
Isis worship passed into tbat of the Virgin. The 
eburch of St. Jason, however, is not of so early 
a date, but 1s a smali Byzantine vaulted building 
resembling somewhat the Kutchuk Aya Sophia 
at Constantinople. With its two palm trees 
and a laurel over tbe gate of its half-ruined 
court, it presents a pretty picture, all the more 
interesting to us as it contains the tomb of the 
wife of the last Palevlogus, and tbat of the 
latest Byzantine bistorian and diplematist, 
Pbravzes. Thomas Pasisologus, the brother of 
the last Emperor, Constantine XIUI., main- 
tained bimself for seven years in the Pelo- 
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ponnesus after the fall of Constantinople, and 
in 1460 was obliged to seek Venetian pro- 
tection in Corfu, with his family and Phranzes, 
his faithful follower. Thomas, leaving his wife 
in Corfu, went on to Venice and Rome, and, 
bringing the head of St. Andrew as an accepta- 
ble present to the Pope, was recognized as the 
heir of Byzantium. His wife, Catharine, the 
daughter of Asan Zaccaria Centurione, a great 
lord in the Morea (we wonder if a relative of 
the great Genoese family of Centurione, that 
claims descent from Cornelius the Centu- 
rion), died suddenly just as she was about 
leaving Corfu. Her end was perhaps hap- 
pier than if she had known the fate of her 
ebildren. Helena, the former Queen of Servia, 
died a nun in Santa Maura; Zoe married a 
Russian Grand Duke, and her posterity became 
merged in the Polish family of Jagellon; Andrew 
made a wretched marriage in Kome and died 
childless; Manuel, like his uncle, Demetrius, sur- 
rendered to the Sultan, who gave him slaves and 
concubines. Of bis two illegitimate sons, John 
died a Christian and was buried at the Patri 
archate in Constantinople. The other, Andrew, 
became a Mussulman under the name of Mo- 
hammed. Within fifty years from the capture 
of Constantinople the name of Palwologus was 
extinct. 

Phranzes, who had borne many woes, some al- 
most worse than deatb, no svoner arrived in 
Corfu than be became a monk, while his wife 
betook herself toa convent. Here, in bis peace- 
ful cell of Tarkbaniotes, on the request of some 
noble Corfiotes, he wrote his sad and pathetic 
‘Chronicon,’ which Warsberg justly calls the 
‘first history of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire.” A year after be had finished it he 
died, in 1478, at the age of 77; his last request was 
to be buried by the side of bis exiled sovereign. 
The three tombs bad been covered for centuries 
with whitewash, but the archeological acumen 
of Baron Warsberg, the Austrian Consul (it was 
he who had charge of the expedition for refind- 
ing the frieze of Gul-Baktche, in Lycia,a year 
or so ago), added to the researches of Professor 
Romanos in the archives, found them out. He 
had the cburch cleaned, and verified the inscrip- 
tions. 

But I have wandered far from what I set out 
with, which was to tell of the picturesque cos- 
tumes, the lovely faces, and the beautiful figures 
wesaw at the festival of St. Spiridion. The 
town is almost wholly Venetian and Italian, the 
country cbiefly Greek, but there bas been just 
that mixture of blood necessary for the produc- 
tion of an almost perfect type. Nowhere in 
Italy, and certainly nowhere in Greece, are 
such beautiful maidens and youths to be seen. 
Add to this the soft, sweet landscape, olive 
trees, and cypresses in proper proportion, pik 
roses climbing over every wall, the pictu- 
resque Venetian citadel, the hills and moun- 
tains of Albania, rosy in the sunset over a 
narrow strip of iridescent sea, and you have 
an unmatched picture. It is the real ‘‘ Earth- 
ly Paradise,” the realm of Alcinous. The cos- 
tumes of every village differ. All are grace- 
ful and pretty, both of men avd women. But 
as Corfu is the meeting place for the whole 
Adriatic coast, it is, in spite of its Venetian aspect, 
its civilization, and the band playing on the 
Esplanade, the most Oriental place this side of 
Constantinople. Here are old Turks in turben 
and robe, young Turks in fez and high-buttened 
black coats, Softas in Mussulman clerical attire, 
weak, sad-eyed Montenegrins, fierce-looking, flat- 
headed, kerchiefed Aibanian men, dirty Alba- 
nian women covered with embroidery made by 
that artistic race, Dalmatians and Greeks of all 
kinds and sorts. 

It is a wonder travellers do not come here 


now, but fortunately it is a little out of the 
beaten track; and, except English sportsmen, 
yachting and shooting on the Albanian coast, 
and a few pleasant people of weak constitutions, 
the ordinary tourist contents biruself with a day 
or two, in which he scarcely discerns the real 
beauties: f tbeisland. Yet there are two excellent 
hotels, where one is well lodged, well fed, and 
well cared for at only twelve francesa day. There 
are good roads, fine walks and drives, and the 
opera every evening in the old building of the 
Venetian archives. Corfu is still as beautiful 
as when About wrote ‘Germaine,’ or even 
when Ulysses saw Nausicaa playing ball with 
her maids. Ss. 


Correspr mdenee 





THE VOTING POWER OF STOCK. 
TO THE EDIToR« F THE NATION 

Sir: lam glad to see in a late issue (No. 965), 
that you have taken up the subject of ‘the 
voting power of stock in railroad corporations, 
It is one that has interested me for some time 
past, asa better remedy than that of the rail 
road commission now so much in vogue. In 
deed, in December, 1882, I introduced a bill in 
the Legislature of this State (South Carolina) to 
carry out the views you now urge; but the pop 
ular cry then was for a railroad commission, 
with extreme power liketbat in Georgia, ard 1 
could not obtain a bearing for my plan. Will 
you allow me to add some considerations to 
those of your editorial? 

Mr. Adams, in bis book on the ‘ Railroad 
Problem,’ observes that— 

“The American railroad system may now be 
said to have passed, wholly or in part, torough 
three distinct phases of growth, the limits of which 
are merged in each otber, though the order of 
succession is suffictently clear. First was the pe 
riod of construction, begivning with the year 
1830, and closing with the completion of the Pa 
citic Railroad in 1869, Merged with this period 
and following upon it was that of active compe 
tition, which reached its fullest development in 
1876. This naturally was followed bv the per 
od of combivatiov, which first assun ed a large 
and definite shape in 1873, and has since that 
been werking itself ont into something both de 
finite and practical.” 

If we recall these pericds pointed out by Mr 
Adams we shall recollect that in the first—that 
is, the period of construction—railroads were 
projected and built withceut any general system, 
and mainly with a view to connect some two 
or three cities 
exclusively by subscriptions in money, material, 


They were built at first almost 


and labor supplied along the route they followed 
They were, in short, local roads run in the inte 
rest of the communities through which they 
passed, and were managed by local directors 
But these reads, bu 






lilt as they were without sys 
tem, came to compete with each other in aman 
ner which soon exbau-ted their resources. The 
period of construction was forty vears; that of 
competition was not ten 
tition, whether it was in itself connected with 
the financial crisis of 187 
temporaneous with it, ended in universal rail 
road bankruptey, ard culminated in the receiv 
er’s dynasty, when the United States Courts be 


The penod of compe 


r was merely con 


came the managers of the railroad sysiem of the 
country. 
court, at which the stocks and bonds which rep 


Then came the sales under orders of 


resented the savings of forty odd years were 
bought up by capitalists at ten and twenty cents 
on the doilar, and the pubhie bighways became, 
inthe opinion of the few purchasers, private 
property. This was the inauguration of the 
present period of combination and consolidation, 
when the purposes for which the roads were orig 
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nally built are subordinated to other interests, 
and their managements taken from local direc 
torsand given over to strangers. The crying 
evil of railroad management is precisely that of 
the real grievance of the Irish peasant— it is the 
control of local interests by absentees 

If, then, consolidation is the evil, we should 
seek our remedy in some measure calculated ¢ 
counteract it. Weshould seek some measure 
curb the dictation of the fiftv one one hundredths 
of stock 
all those States which, as did Massachusetts and 


Fortunately, this is in the. power of 


South Carolina, upon the decision of the Dart 
mouth College case, make it a part of ther fun 
damental law, that all charters granted by them 
should be subject to amendment, alteration, or 
repeal, ubless expressly exempted in the char 
ters themselves 

The direction, then, in which | would seek re 
medies for railroad evils is in the amendment 
of our railroad charters; and in doing this i 
would fix the number of directors of cach boand 
and give themthe sole power, acting as a@ board, 
to fix, cbange, or alter the rates avd tariffs, and 
would require the rates so fixed or changed ¢ 
be certified by the signatures of a majority of 





the board before any change or alterations} 
go into effect 2) LT would require that a ma 
jority, at least, of the directors should be resi 
dents of the State granting the charter, as is row 


required by several of the States—for mstance 


Massachusetts, Illinois, and Texas. (8) 1 would 
revive the provisions of the earlier railroad 
charters for the profection of minerities, by 


means of a scale of voting, and (4) IT would adopt 
a mononomial plan of voting, so that each 
rector should be voted for separately, and not 
upon a general ticket, and that in their election 
each share should have a vote for but one di 
rector 

Let me illustrate how this system weuld work 
Suppose a road had a stock consisting of 18 oO 
shares, and that this road ran through eighteen 
towns. Under the usual system, by which each 
sbare has a vote on a general ticket, not one of 
these towns can secure a director or voice in the 
mapagement of the road, unless it secures 51 1K 
of the stock, which, of course, will give it the en 
tire control. Before a person or a community 
can have a word to say about the management 
ofa railroad, he must be prepared to assume 
the responsibylity of its entire. control, and go to 
the cost of a purchase of a majonty of theatock 
But, under the mononomial plan, any one of the 
eighteen towns alorg the road, by securing one 
eighteenth part of the stock, can be sure of a di 
rector, and a voice in the affairs of the compa 
py. The tendency of this system, it will be ob- 
served, would be to scatter and disperse the 
sbares. It would add to their value; for, be 
sides the dividends, it would give a substantial 
value to each share in its potential control inthe 
management of the road. The result of the sys 
tem would be that the stock would increase in 
value, and power to control would be returned to 
the holders of small amounts. In short, it would 
give the publica voice in the management of 
our bighways. It would, at least, render it 
more cifficult to ** bear” the market, and give 
less occasion to do so, asa mere majority of the 
stock would not give the control it now does, 

In this way I would provide for the manage- 
ment of our railroads in the interests of those 
who built them, by and through the means of 
the corporations themselves—from within, in- 
stead of from without, as by the system of rail- 
road commissioners with power to fix rates. I 
would meet consolidation by disintegration. I 
would substitute ‘‘ home rule” for the injurious 
control of absentees. 


Epwarp McCrapy, JR, 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., January 2, 1884, 
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EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


To THE Eprror or ThE NATION: 


Str: I hee to offer “S. M. C.” my sincere 
thanks. In political discussion, an opponent 1s 
almost as valuable as a supporter. The most 


discouraging thing is (erede experto) to go on for 
years and find nobody paying any attention to 
anything you say. 

I read the article of M. de Laveleye with in- 
tense pleasure, as containing that with which I 
most heartily sympathize—a hopeful view of the 
prospects of the Republic in France. But I 
think “S. M. C." hardly represents his position 
fairly. He is meeting the complaint that the 
Deputies show ‘a lack of consistency as re- 
gards their resolutions; that they overthrow 
ministers too frequently, and thus render any 
and he 


’ 


stable government an impossibility”: 
argues. that government 
counters the same difficulty in other countries, 
as Holland, Belgium, Italy, and England,though 
I think he overstates the case a good deal as to 
the latcer. But this is very far from saying 
that executive government is not necessary. 
The bistory of France for acentury is a struggle 


parliamentary en- 


to obtain executive power strong enough to gov 
ern, and yet responsible to the public will. All 
the signs are that she must work out this preb- 
lem under the alternative penalty of falling 
again under military despotism. But the weak 
est of these parliamentary governments is strong 
as compared with our system of practically no 
executive at We may well be thankful 
that we have not to deal with the politica] and 


all, 


social problems of Europe, but he would bea 
bold man that there are no 
questions in this country which require Govern 
ment settlement. And I maintain that since the 
war, Congress has never been able to settle any- 


thing at all. 


who should assert 


There are some things which the 
people can do—the more the better: but there 
are others which, if society is to hold together, 
must be done bv the Government. 

Togivethe Cabinet Congress would 


be to give the Executive, whatit bas not now, a 


seats in 


voice as to the policy and conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and some power of resistance to the lobby. 
It d follow that the Cabinet 


must resign when it 


es not necessarily 
differs from Congress any 
What the course of de 


asure would be can only be 


more than it does now, 
velopment of the n 
known by experiment, and to attempt to fore 
cast it would require more of your space than I 
dare ask for. Of one thing I am sure, that the 
experiment would be heartily welcomed by the 
country, and would do more than anything else 
to indicate some way of bringing order out of 
our present chaos. G. B. 
Bostt 
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THE MORMON PROBLEM. 
THE NATION: 
difficulty in solving the Mor- 


To THE EDITOR OF 

Sir: Is not the 
mon problem in one sense an evidence of the 
excellence of our Government? Here is a com 
munity defying the laws and authority of the 
United States, engaged in the commission of a 
crime repulsive to all the civilized world, and 
yet such are the safeguards thrown about local 
self-covernme:nt that the nation stands 
uncertain bow to punish the criminals 


whole 
puzzled 
or to abate the nuisance, 

It is the same trouble that is fourd in enforc- 
ing a prohibition law, or laws against homicide 
in the South. Under our system of govern- 
ment, it is impossible to compel a community 
to be more moral than it chooses to be. Usu 
ally, the gradual diffusion of knowledge, the 
desire to have a good reputation with the out- 
side world, and to grow in wealth and popula. 
tion, are all-powerful influences to bring such 


| 
| 


| 
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communities up to the proper moral standard. 


But in Utah none of these influences are at 
work. Ignorance is their stronghold. They 


care nothing about their reputation abroad. 
They do not desire to grow in Gentile wealth 
or population. All they want is to be let alone. 
This is an anomalous state of affairs, and will 
doubtless demand an unusual remedy. 


E. B. H. 


BuTT£, MONTANA, December 26, 1883, 


THE STUDY OF DIALECTIC GREEK. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Permit one who is not engaged in teach- 
ing the classics to seek a little information from 
those that are, ona matter that may perbaps 
have some bearing on the discussion lately car- 
ried on in your columns. In our colleges and 
universities, so far as I am acquainted with the 
courses of study, the languages commonly taught 
are Latin, Greek, French, and German. Of 
these four, the much-assailed Greek is, beyond 
all question, far more difficult than any of the 
This will be granted by nearly every 
one, I imagine. Now, cut of these four lan- 
guages Greek is precisely the one in which the 
natural difficulty is increased by the study of 
dialects—at least so far as I know. In some 


otbers., 


instances boys are expected to come to college 
with some knowledge of Homer, the study of 
which is then carried on further, with perhaps 
other dialects added. I wish, therefore, to ask 
the following questions : 

1. ls not the course in French and German in 
our colleges confined almost exclusively to the 
modern languages ? Having myself taught these 
languages, I have noticed the catalogues of other 
colleges, and have never found any exception to 
the rule. In German, the acquisition of a vo- 
cabulary is certainly difficult enough to let us 
confine our students to modern German. Pro- 
fessor Whitney says, in the preface to the dic- 
tionary and notes prepared for his ‘German 
Reader’: “To gain a tolerable mastery of the 
German vocabulary is so very serious a task, 
that. he who undertakes it is fairly entitled to 
have its beginning made easy to him by special 
helps.” Suppose, now, that after taking our 
students on till they were beginning to be able 
to pick their way along in Whitney’s ‘ Reader,’ 
with some little feeling that they were getting 
a hold on German, we set them to reading the 
‘Nibelunzenlied,’ or German of the time of 
Luther or Fritz Reuter; what would be the 
effect on them? Do we not feel, and act on the 
feeling too, that if they know tbe grammar well, 
and,as Whitney puts it, have ‘‘ broken the back ” 
of the modern German vocabulary, that is about 
as much as we have time for in our limited col- 
lege courses, and that anv dialectic study of 
German shculd be reserved for those who may 
wish to take this up afterward? And yet in 
Greek our colleges must teach Attic prose as 
the basis of all, the Tragedians (and certainly 
their vocabulary contains an immense amount 
for which prose gives no help), Herodotus 
(which can very well afford to be included, how- 
ever), Homer (with bis almost unending array 
of new forms, and new words, avd new mean- 
ings), with perhaps Theocritus, and possibly a 
taste of still other dialectic writers. 

2. The field of Attic Greek is certainly large 
enough to furnish abundant and profitable labor 
for all the time American young men spend at 
college; and if this time were trebled, the re- 
mark would still be true. Would not a young 
man leave college with as liberal! and broad an 
education in Greek if be were allowed to doin 
this difficult language what is done in the far 
easier German, viz.: confine his study to that 
form of the Greek in which the foundation must 
ever be laid, reading more of its authors and 
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Jarger amounts from them / He would be study- 
ing excellent Greek, would be associating with 
thinking minds, and would have more of a feel- 
ing that he knew Greek and could read it with- 
out baving to keep a dictionary everlastingly 
chained to bis elbow. Then, if be chose to con- 
tinue his Greek after leaving college, he could 
take up the dialects to suit himself. 

3. Is it not possible that this system of teaching 
may have sometbing to do with the reaction 
against Greek, which usually has to bear alone 
the brunt of the attacks upon classical studies ? 
Is not the student’s command over Greek weak- 
ened by his being obliged to scatter his strength 
over so much ground ? What student of a lan- 
guage does not look forward with pleasure to 
the time when he can be emancipated from the 
drudgery of incessant dictionary work? This 
is the way in which he tests his knowledge. 
But in Greek, although it is a pretty buge un- 
dertaking to master “tolerably ” the vocabulary 
of Attic prose, he finds bimself forced to under- 
take prose, poetry, and dialects, and, if the 
truth were told, largely because their teachers 
would be afraid to send out their catalogues 
without these time-honored names, Hans An- 
dersen, in his inimitable story, “ The Emperor's 
New Clothes,” bit off the true secret of an im- 
mense deal of humbug: for fear of being 
thought “dumm,” or unfit for their office, men 
are afraid to have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and profess to find an invisible dress ex- 
tremely beautiful.—Respectfully, 

E. M. 8S. 


Notes 


Mr, Epwarp ARMITAGE’'S ‘Lectures on Paint- 
ing,’ delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy, we noticed, a few weeks ago, from 
the London edition of Triibner & Co. The 
Messrs. Putnam have now reprinted this work 
in a very substantial and attractive manner for 
the American market. 

Mr. Gilmour's very entertaining work, ‘Among 
the Mongols,’ which we reviewed last week, nam- 


‘ing the English publishers, had already been 


printed in this country by the American Tract 
Society, which purchased the plates of the origi- 
nal edition. 

The * Life of Cobbett,’ by Mr. Robert Waters, 
to which Cobbett’s ‘Grammar of the Engli-h 
Language’ was appended, is also among the 
works we bave recently mentioned. But we 
can now add that the Grammar has been issued 
separately for such as may need it (New York: 
James W, Pratt). The form of Cobhett’s work 
is what gives it its chief value in the teaching of 
what is commonly a repulsive study. Teachers 
can profit by this who may be unable to com- 
ment independently eitLeron his text or on Mr. 
Waters’s notes. 

The American Unitarian Association (Boston) 
have yielded to a demand for a dollar edition of 
the complete works of the late Dr. Orville 
Dewey, uniform with that already put forth in 
the cuse of Doctor Channing. The volume, with 
its index, fills 800 pages 8vo. <A very brief 
sketch of Doctor Dewey’s life, prefixed to the 
sermons, makes no allusion to bis contact and 
conflict with the greatest moral reform of his 
time. 

Miss Sarah E. Titcomb’s ‘ Early New England 
People ’—an informal genealogical repository of 
facts concerning a large number of related fami- 
lies—has been transferred, for the sale of the re- 
mainder of the edition, to Mr. Charles L. Wood- 
ward, of this city. 

Three more volumes extend to the eleventh 
the complete works of Emerson (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), The ninth embraces the 
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Poems, not omitting, we are glad to see, some 
at least of the epigraphic verses scattered 
through the prose volumes; and it is fur- 
ther adorned with a steel portrait of Emer- 
son in his latter years. To the tenth volume 
the title ‘Lectures and Biog raphic il Sketches’ 
has been given. Intbis medley are gathered 
(with appropriate indications of the source 
writings from the Dial, with sundry addresses 
and descriptions of Emerson’s contemporaries 
among these the posthumous publications in the 
Atlantic on Dr. Ripley, his aunt Mary Moody 
Emerson, etc Four pages on the Chardon 
Street Convention of 1540 are a marvel of con 
densed characterization and ‘ reporting.” The 
last volume, ‘ Miscellanies,’ has also a pumber 
of addresses, most of them politica! and relating 
to slavery, and some matter hitherto unpub 
lished. Toe town bi-centenary discourse at 
Concord in 1855 bas a peculiar interest, and, to 
getber with the sburt paper just named, and the 
longer ‘Historic Notes of Life and Letters in 
New England,’ shows possibilities of bistorical 
presentation that were, unhappily, destined 
never to be more fully realized. 

The seecoud series of University Studies, ed 
ited, atthe Johns Hopkins University, by Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams, will shortly be beguuina 
number entitled ** New Methods of Study in His 
tory,” by the editor (kis paper read before the 
Social Science Association at Saratoga last Sep 
tember). Some of the more interesting and 
curious subjects announced to be treated in this 
series are,“ Review of American Economic Lit 
erature since 1876” (B. J. Ramage); “ History of 
Taxation in the United States, 1780-1816" (H 
Cc. Adams); “The Irrepressible Conflict” (H. 
von Holst); ** Indian Money as a Factor in New 
England Civilization” (W. B. Weeden): “ Icaria 
a chapter in the History of Communism ” 
(Albert Shaw); aod ‘Rudimentary Society 
amopvg Boys: (1) Land Tenure, (2) Judicial Pri 
cedure” (John Jobnson). 

The enlarged number and novel complexion 
of the House of Representatives make the Con- 
gressional Directory for the Forty-eighth Con 
gress, officially compiled by Mr. Ben: Perley 
Poore, an exceptional issue. 

Speaking of Government publications, it may 
be vews to some of our readers that James 
Anglim & Co., 1424 F Street, Washington, issue 
a monthly bulletin of them, free ‘to all dealers, 
book-buyers, and librarians.” The pricesare at 
tached. The same service is performed, we 
think quarterly, by the Publishers’ Weekly of 
this city, with more bibliographical accuracy. 

Thearmy worm and the cotton worm in particu- 
lar are the subjects of the latest Bulletin of tbe 
Entomological Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, but certain tree-borers of the Ces 
side family are bonored with colored plates. 
Professor McMurthrie reports (also with illus 
trations) his microscopic examination, for fine 
ness and tensile strength, of eight samples of 
silk grown in this country. 

A pamphlet for free distribution, on * Silk 
Farming in Florida,” by Mrs, Ellen Cail Long, 
bears no indication of date or locality. But we 
recognize the compiler as having written more 
briefly on this subject for the Florida Annual, 
which we lately noticed. 

Science begins its third volume and second 
year with a change in the typography and color 
of the cover, and also alters the scheme of its 
contents by omitting the customary ‘** Weekly 
Summary of the Progress of Science,” the clas 
sified work of many bands. This step is excused, 
in an editorial article discussing the past and fu 
ture of this periodical, on the ground of a desire 
to popularize the contents by enbancing their 
readability. In this view, the omission is fully 
justitied, while specialists will doubtless regret 


to be deprived of the particular digests in which 
they were respectively inte 
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tions, of which several have become obsolete, 
while, on the other band, it might be a fair in- 
ference that down to 1656 the term “ snow,” for 
example, had not come into use. For the local 


| 


versity, and by several of the professors and 
students of the school. Reports were also given 
at each meeting of books on political science, 


| either recently published or recently procured 


topograpby of Boston and its suburbs this vol- | 


ume is, of course, invaluable, and the city has 
done well to rescue such interesting and precious 
memorials of its early state. 


—The annual report of President Angell, of 
the University of Michigan, just published,gives 
an encouraging account of the advanced studies 
now carried on at that institution. 
that the average age of undergraduates at the 
end of their second year is something over 
twenty-one years, and that on account of this 
maturity the Faculty have deemed it safe and 
wise to leave to them an almost unlimited free- 
dom in the choice of their studies. The experi- 
ment is regarded as successful. With tew ex- 
ceptions, studies are carried on ‘‘ with a definite 
and high purpose. and with an earnest spirit.” 
The Faculty has found that ‘ what is known in 
Germany as the ‘seminary ’ method of work is 
peculiarly adapted to secure the best results in 
advanced work in certain branches, as, for in- 
stance, history, political economy, finance, Eng 
lish literature, and some kinds of classical inves- 
tigation.” A plan hasalso been introduced by 
which a student who bas creditably completed 
the first two years of his course may, at the be- 
ginning of the third year, be permitted to con- 
fine his attention for the remaining two years 
to three branches, one being taken as his major 
or principal subject, and two others as his minor 
or subsidiary subjects. The primary aim of 
this arrangement is to enable the most gifted 
students to concentrate their energies, and to ad- 
vance as faras possible upon certain definite 
lines. The final examinations under it are con- 
ducted substantially as in Germany, each stu- 
dent being subjected by a committee of the 
Faculty to an oral examination from two to 
three hoursin length. The public are invited 
to the reading of the theses and the examina- 
tions on them, but not tothe oral examinations 
on the major and minor subjects. The President 
reports that the examinations were “rigorous 
and searching,” and that, though some of the 
candidates for higher degrees failed on exami- 
nation, seventeen candidates obtained the Mas- 
ter’s degree. The number of applicants for ad- 
vanced degrees nearly doubled during the past 
year, though the total attendance at the Uni- 
versity in all its departments was a trifle less 
than in the year preceding. 


—Accompanying the President’s report is also 
the report of Professor Adams, the Dean of the 
School of Political Science. The grouping of 
studies offered by that school shows that there 
were given last year twelve courses in history, 
eight courses in the economic sciences, three 
courses in social, sanitary, and educational 
science, and six courses in constitutional, ad- 
ministrative, and international law. Of these 
courses of instruction the following were given 
in the year 1882-3 for the first time: the course 
in thehistory of American finance, the course 
on public scientific surveys, the course on the 
economic development of mineral resources, the 
course on the historical development of educa- 
tional systems and methods, the course on the 
government of cities, the course on the history 
of modern diplomacy, and the course on the 
methods of loca! government in Europe and 
America. During the year a “‘ Political Science 
Association ” was formed, consisting of profes- 
sors and students, with the design of drawing 
together into more intimate and sympathetic 
intercourse all the members of the school. At 
these meetings papers resulting from original 
research were read by the President of the Uni- 


He reports | and administrative methods, besides the works 





for the University Library. The appliances of 
the school have been very largely increased 
during the past year by the purchase of nearly 
2,000 volumes of books, which are now shelved 
in the rooms set apart for the use of students of 
the school. These books, taken in connection 
with the Rau Library of 4,000 volumes and 
6,000 pamphlets on political economy, finance, 


in the general library, are believed to offer ex- | 


cellent opportunities for the most advanced 
work. 


—A few weeks since we recorded the forma- 
tion of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
We have now tochronicle the organization of 


Naturalists of the Eastern United States, which 


held its first general meeting at the Columbia | J... Richard Green is certainly the most seri- 


School of Mines, in this city, on December 27-28. 
Both in its scope and in its membersbip this 
young society departs widely from the customs 
of such associations in this country, for in both 
regards it maintains a strictly professional 
character. Its membership already includes tbe 


treme from Marx was Schultze-Delitzscb, the 


apostle of industrial codperation; and from Co_ 
lenso, Louis Veuillot, the Ultramontane editor 
of the Univers. Abd-el-Kader, who died more 
deaths by report in his latter years than he ever 
escaped on Algerian battle-fields, may serve as 
a sort of link between Louis Viardot, the bisto- 
rian of the Arabs and Moors in Spain, Edward 
FitzGerald, the lamented translator of Omer 
Khayyam, and Francois Lenormant, the “ all- 
round” Orientalist. The modern Greek states- 
man Coumoundouros, and Dindorf, the commen- 
tator and editor of the ancient Greek classical 
writers, left the siage together. So, likewise, 
Sir Edward Sabine, the veteran explorer of ter_ 
restrial magnetism, and Sir William Siemens, 
prematurely cut off in the midst of extraordi- 
nary electrical invention; so, again, Jobn 
Payne Collier, the student of Shakspere, Karl 


yn noe , | Witte, a far higher order of mind, the student 
another scientific association, the Society of | 


of Dante, and C. B. Cayley, author of the best 


| metrical English version of the ‘Commedia’. 


large majority of naturalists by profession in | 


the Middle and New England States, among 
them mapy of great distinction. 
cations made at the meeting all dealt with prac- 
tical questions, such as methods of work and of 
teaching, museum admunistration,and other top- 


ists. 


Thecommuni- | 


large, and the proceedings most strikingly illus- | 


trated the advantages of having so many scien- 
tists interested in asingle department gathered 
together, forthe debates were often keen and 


pointed. Papers were read by Professors Wilder, | 


Gage, Cope, Niles, James Hall, Harrison Allen, | 
Wadsworth, Hyatt, Rothrock, Bickmore, and by | 


Drs. Minot, Dimmock, etc. Only those papers 


were admitted which enlarged our knowledge | 


of the means and methods of work, thus com- 
pletely separating this society from all others 
where results of original investigation may be 
presented. The Society hopes to direct its pow- 
erful influence to elevating the character of the 
appointments of instructors in natural science 
in colleges and elsewhere. The abuses which 
occur in these appointments are too open and 
notorious to require to be here pointed out. It 
is not uncommon for a post to be filled in accord- 
ance with mere local knowledge of possible can- 
didates, or for a competent person to be discard- 
ed or excluded through theological prejudice. 
The Society will confer a vast benefit upon the 


; : | taken that interesting and serious 
ics concerning the ways and means of vatural- 


The attendance at the meeting was very | 


| privation. 


ous luss that Fistory has sustained during the 
year, but Laboulaye and Henri Martip have, for 
personal and political reasons, a surer hold 
on remembrance. Science misses the Belgian 
physicist, Plateau; J.B. Listing, who gave his 
name to the familiar ‘‘law” in optics; and, more 
than either, Hermann Miiller, in the domain of 
botany. Add the well-nigh centenarian S. 
Nilsson, “the oldest naturalist in the world, 


| as respects both age and priority of bis writ- 


From the service of art have been 
French 
painter, Ulysse Butin, and Geefs, the Belgian 
sculptor. The composer Flotow leaves a name, 
but hardly a vacancy. Henri Conscience and 
Mayne Reid are chief among the novelists who 
have passed away. The vast unfinished ballad 
collection of Svend Grundtvig marks Denmark’s 
Another memorable scholur was 
Franz Dietrich, profound in Semitic and Teu- 
tonic philology. Bescherelle, author of the well- 
known French dictionary, is also gone. Sir 
George Bowyer, jurist ; William Chambers, the 
people’s publisher ; Francis Bedford, not the 
people’s binder; and the Rev. Derwent Cole- 
ridge, the amiable and learned son of the great 
poet, should be added to the Englishmen already 
enumerated. General Cbhanzy is the principal 
soldier whose obituary was written in 1883, 


ings.” 


—The civil war is vividly recalled by the prin- 
cipal group in our domestic losses—Alexander 


| H. Stepbens, Vice-President of the Confederacy ; 
| Jeremiah S. Bluck, Buchanan’s Attorney-Gen- 
| eral; Montgomery Blair, Lincoln’s Postmaster- 


community if, as is hoped, it can exercise an | 


effectual interference in these matters, on the 
one hand by holding up for condemnation bad 
appointments, and on the other by establishing 
a careful system of bringing competent candi- 
dates into direct communication with the ap- 
pointing authorities. 


—A year whose death-list includes, like that 
of 1883, names as eminent in their respective 
ranks as Chambord, Gortchakoff, Karl Marx, 
Wagner, Turgeneff, Colenso, and Dor¢, must be 
allowed a certain distinction among those which 
have preceded it. Some curious associations are 
noticeable: not only Doré, but his friend and 
comrade in Spain, Baron Davillier, the art 
archeologist and connoisseur ; net only Clésin- 
ger, the sculptor, and son-in-law of George Sand, 
but Jules Sandeau, the novelist, and her lover; 
not only Ernst Dohm, the founder and editor of 
the Kladderadatsch, but Richard Doyle, the 
delightful caricaturist, and designer of the time- 
honored title-page of Punch. At the other ex- 


General; Senator Lot M. Morrill, member of 
the Peace (that was no peace) Convention of 
1861; Senator Timothy O. Howe, a delegate to 
the Philadelphia “ Loyalists’ Convention” of 
1866; Gov. Marshall Jewell, Grant’s Post master- 


| General; Gustavus V. Fox, Lincoln’s efficient 


| Ord, 


Assistant-Secretary of the Navy; and the gal- 
lant Generals A. A. Humpbreys and E. O. C. 
Conspicuous also is the little band of mu- 
nificent givers tbat includes Peter Cooper, Na- 
thaniel Thayer, and Wm. E. Dodge. Dr. Jobn 
Le Conte, our first authority in entomology,and 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, the Princeton astro- 
nomer, are the chief scientists on the list. The 
sculptors Clark Mills and Martin Millmore have 
left numerous monuments behind them. An in- 
dividual if not a great novelist, the Rev. W. M. 
Baker; a clever poetical translator, the Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks; the bistorian of the Revolu- 
tion, George W. Greene; Judge George Shars- 
wood, the legal commentator; and Charles C. 
Hazewell, a prolific writer for the press, and a 
contributor to the encyclopedias (for which bis 
historical studies especially qualified him), are 
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the leading names in literature whose work is 


closed. No more distinguisbed clergyman than 
the unhappy Archbishop Purcell calls for men- 
tion. We bave reserved to the last a personage 
doubtless most world-famous of all our Ameri- 
can dead—General Tom Thumb. 


—Notwithstanding the important part which 
the cities of Holland have taken in the develop- 
ment of commerce and navigation, no history of 
Dutch maritime law worthy of its subject had 
been written before the work of Dr. M. Th. 
3cudsmit was published: ‘Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandsche Zeerecht.’ It will consist of 
two volumes, the first, which appeared a few 
months ago, containing the bistory of the sources 
of Dutch maritime law, while the second will 
contain the history of the different doctrines. 
It is to be regretted that the Dutch language is 
so little known, for, apart from the value which 
this book has for the legal profession by reason 
of its thorough researches among the sources 
which are common toall maritime law, it gives 
the general public a glimpse of a very interest- 
ing and very little known part of the history 
of civilization—Culturyeschichte, to use a Ger- 
man expression. We refer to that part of the 
book where the author discusses the various 
‘‘Keuren” which were promulgated in tbe 
Dutch cities on the subject of maritime law 
from the abjuration of Philip II. to the end of 
the eighteenth century. These “ Keuren” were 
regulations of commerce which issued from the 
‘*Schepenen ” (i. e., the judges who had juris- 
diction in admiralty matters), in cases as to 
which the customary law was silent, or which 
were fit subjects for police regulation. All the 
energy of the people was devoted to navigation 
and commerce, and it can readily be s2en what 
interesting details of the social and political re- 
lations and of the every-day life ofthe Dutch 
people these *‘ Keuren” reveal to us, They ex- 
hibit the jealous care with whicb the cities 
guarded against any encroachment on their mu- 
nicipal privileges by the central government in 
the struggle (in the regulation of insurance law) 
between practical good sense and old theologi- 
cal and moral scruples. But of no less interest, 
perbaps, for the student of men and manners are 
the paternal regulations to prevent sailors from 
getting drunk,or lawyers from interfering in any 
quarrel between the master and biscrew. All 
these points, slight in themselves, but which 
give color and character to a treatise, are 
brought out in full relief by the admirable style 
of Dr. Goudsmit. The book, though entering 
into minute historical details, is eminently read- 
able, aud the full force of this compliment will 
be best understood by those who have tried 
wearily to plod through German books on sim- 
ilar topics. 

— Although sborn of its honors as a product 
of the first printing-press, the so-called Guten- 
berg print, whose title to that distinction we 
think has been sufficiently disproved (see Na- 
tion of Nov. 29, 1883), is still not devoid of bib- 
liographical interest. Late investigation bas 
disclosed the probability of its being the ecitio 
princeps of Sebastian Brand’s ‘Richtlerlicber 
Clagspiegel,’ published for the first time under 
the last title in 1516 at Strasbourg. The descent 
of Brand’s popular compendium of law (for 
such is the character of the work) has been 
traced by Panzer, in his ‘Annalen’ from an 
anonymously printed and published tract, ap 
parently a later edition of our newly discovered 
print, and typographically like a treatise print- 
ed by Peter Berger at Augsburg in 1488 or 
1489, entitled ‘Spiegel der menschlicben Be- 
haltnuss.’ Panzer credited Brand with the 
authorship of the precursors of the ‘ Richter 
licher Clagspiegel,’ but a proper interpretation 
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of the passage in the title, reading “durch 
Doctorem Sebastianum Brand wider durecb 
sicbtiget und zum tev] gebessert,” seems to show 


him only as the editor. Comparison of the 
Mentz (supposed Gutenberg) issue with the 


Augsburg publication shows the latter to be 
a word-for-word reproduction 
and the general subject-mat 
ter with the ‘ Richterlicher Clagspiegel’ indi 
cates their common origin. The Neuer Anzeiger, 
still fondly imagining a Gutenberg incunabulum, 
cites the issuing of this popular law treatise as a 
further proof of Gutenberg’s aim to disseminate 
useful knowledge, manifested already in the 
printing of the Bible to promote spiritual 
knowledge, in the ‘Cathbolicon’ for the presenta 
tion of scientific matter, and, finally, in the 
work under consideration to popularize legal 
information. 


of the former, 
coincidence in 


—Of books about books there is no end, seem- 
ingly, and especially in France, where the wor 
ship of paper and ink bas been carried to the ut 
most excess. Among them a little book by M. 
Jules Richard, ‘L’Art de former une Biblio 
théque’ (Paris: Rouveyre & Blond; New York 
J. W. Bouton) deserves mention. It is a sort of 
supplement or corollary of M. Rouveyre’s trea 
tise on the ‘ Connaissances nicessaires A un Bbli 
opbile,’ which it matcbes in size and in typo 
graphic beauty. The paper is not too white, 
the margins are broad, and if the press-work 
had but been a little more careful, the book 
would be perfect. M. Ricbard’s advice is meant 
not for those learned in books and full in pocket, 
but for the more modest beginner, who bas a 
taste for reading and a liking forthe prettinesses 
of printing, binding, and illustration. He warus 
the beginner against undue enthusiasm, and 
against the exorbitant prices asked for the ori 
ginal editions of second-rate autbors. The great 
authors justify along price and will probably 
bold their own always, but the second rate owe 
their fancy prices only to freaks of the hour 
Retif de la Bretonne, for example, went up like 
a rocket and is beginning to come down Ikea 
stick: but the original editions of Moli¢re’s sin 
gle plays bave steadily risen in value until a full 
set is now worth about six thousand 
(against which we may set the four. 
sand asked now for the first four folios of Shak 
spere). M. Richard notes that the Sand Musset 
quarrel called forth seven books, * Lui et Elle, 
‘Elle et Lui,’ ‘Lui,’ ‘Eux et Elles,’ ete., of 
which three are so rare that the collection was 
marked a hundred francs in a catalogue of 1876 
He pays special attention to illustrated books: 
and here let us say in passing that in France 
nowadays an illustrated book is primarily a 
book adorned with etchings, just as in the 
United States it is a book adorned with wood 
cuts. There area few fine French books 
trated by there are a few fine 
American books illustrated by etchings, but the 
French superiority in etching is as marked as 
the American superiority in woodcuttirg. The 
English superiority, so far as it exists, is in the 
fine color-printing we see in Mr. Caldecott’s and 
Miss Greenaway’s delightful books. M. Richard 
dwells on the need of a catalogue for even the 
smallest collection of books. 


dollars 
r five thou 


illus 
woodcuts as 


He advises a card 
catalogue, but heretically suggests the separa- 
tion of the author and subject-alphabets. 


LORD LYTTON'S LIFE. 

The Life, Letters, and Literary 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his son, 
With pc rtraitsand illustrations. Vol. L (con- 
taining Vols. I. and II. of the English Edition), 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE instalment of Lord Lytton’s life now before 


Remains of 


the public only brings bis career down to 1829 
when he was but twenty-six vears ofage. At 
that age, however, he bad made bis name asa 
man of letters 
over the world as a 
ist ‘Pelham’ had 1 
on a secure basis, and he bad also commenced 

The pie ture f 


his early life, sketched by himself and completed 


was known, in fact, all 


poet and novel 


established bis) reputatior 


& political career in Parhament 


by his son, does little to alter materially tbe in 


pression made on the public mind by bi 


m while 
alive, as a man of extraordinary fertility, re 


source, and brilliancy of mind. That he bad a 


great literary or moral message to deliver ap 


pears to bave been one of bis cherished 1 


lusions, and a tendency to illusion was one of 


his marked characteristics. Both be and bis 
son have a good deal to sav about the 
moral purpose of such books as ‘Falkland’ and 


‘Paul Clifford.’ The first, as we understand it 
was to portray the disastrous consequences of 
illicit: passion; the second, ¢t tfer a 3} teat 
against the bloody penal code of the dav. But 
unfortunately, even in) such cases, the pur 


pose of the author does uot seem to bave beca 


urderstood. Curicusly encughb, be appear. at 


che time t have thought f bimeself as beadiu x 
a reaction against the satat s 

brought in by Byron the set i of merbid 
melancholy, self accused of unnamable ine 
We say cumousliy, for he ft beir to a 
good deal of Byroni-sm—te its melancholy, to ite 
sepsitiveness, Its maguilogur s pride. and 
be was bailed in France as ai great ter 
arvy man on the strength f a resemblance 


which was, perhaps, more stmking when per 


inte 





ceived through the medium of a translation 
that easily lends itself to 
in Engli-h But, lo 


the long array of books of 


a language magnilo 


juence, thar king back at 


alls 


rts that he pri 


shard todetectin anv of them (the 


nal genius that marks the work of 


some of bis contemporaries with whom he inevi 


tablv must be compared 


He began his career at a period when it was 


in fasbion to be “misunderstood,” and it would 


appear, from bis own and his son's account, that 


be was thorough!y misunderstood to an extra 
ormdinary degree Not only many of his 
critics and most of his readers misunder 


stood but in 


I life he 
wholly misunderstood by his 


him, rivate was 
mother and by 
In connection with this faet, we may 
reader to the Lady Lamb 


episode She, being herself a thoroughgoing 


his wife 


refer the Caroline 


f me inecomprise, brought a promising flirta 
tion with the young author to an untimely 
end. His account of her relations with 
him = throws ut into bold relief the 
more ridiculous features of the society in 
which he was brought up, and makes us 


wonder how in such an atmosphere any man- 

feeling could flourish. It wasa 
in which the sentiment and fancy were 
cultivated to the point at which it became con 
tinually impossible to tell whether what you 
felt was a emotion, or the result of a 
strong imaginative perception of what the emo. 
tion appropnate to the situation would, to the 
eyeof Romance, probably be. 

A great part of the present volume is taken up 
with an account of the estrangement and subse. 
quent partial reconciliation between Bulwer and 
bis mother, and the circumstances of his married 
life which led later on to the fatal trouble be- 
tween himself and his wife. For his biographer 
the task of going over this ground is certaiuly 
an unenviable one, aud if he accomplishes it 
without provoking replies and recriminations 
from the custodians of other literary re- 
mains, his book will be more successful 
than such publications are apt to be. The 


iv or healthy 
society 


simple 
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sul- 


father 


is this: 
his 


sum and substance of his story 


wer’s mother (between whom and 
there had also been a separation) had, before his 
marriage to the beautiful Miss Wheeler, sup- 
ported him, To this marriage she was bitterly 
opposed, and ber son promised not to marry 
without her consent. Before long, however, he 
began, as might have been expected, to feel that 
his honor involved by bis relations with 
Miss Wheeler, and that 


ought not to be considered binding. 


was 
therefore the promi-e 
His mother 
regarded it as sacred,and on his marriage stopped 
his allowance, as sbe had threatened to do, and 
absolutely dropped bim. ‘Then followed a series 
of letters from Bulwer to ber, which give us an 
Their writer 
was certainly in a very cruel position, 
accustomed to an easy life,on a liberal allowance 


married 


important clue to bis character. 
Himself 
furnished by his mother, he had now 
a wowen unaccustomed to privation or care, 
and, by ber own naif admission, unqualified for 
the common routine of household duty. Income 
he practically bad none, and be had nothing to 
but literary drudgery as a 
means of livelibood. Yet in all bis letters to 
his mother, pleading earnestly for a reconcilia- 


look forward to 


tion, on every ground that occurred to bis heart 
not any 
upon 


a suggestion of 
He appealed to 
matter of 


or mind, there is 


pecuniary claim her. 


her to be recon@iled to bis wife as a 
justice, and bis appeals proved too eloquent to 
be resisted; but the letters are those of a 
man too prond to admit that a 


of money sbould affect such a matter—tbough 


question 


he must have been sadly in need of it at the 
time. Finally the reconciliation was effected, 
and his mother called upon bis wife and restored 
his allowance. She was, bowever, not satistied 
with her reception, and in consequence used 
some expression about her “ maintaining” ber 
Bulwer at declined to 


daughter-in-law. once 


receive the allowance, and wrote bis mother a 
letter beginning as follows : 


* HATFIELD: Thursday. 
time ago, you informed me of 
your intentior to allow meso large an income, 
I was perfectly aware of the great yenerosity 
of the offer. Nothing could have mduced me to 
agree tu your makivg so considerable a sacri 
fice but the conviction tbat, as the proposal 
could only arise from aff ction, so I eould pot 
more wound that ailection than by refusing it. 
was weak and re 


‘When, some 


I felt, too, that my health 

duced: that it bad been greatly overstrained, 
that it required a log and considerable 
relaxation from mental barassment for its 
recovery ; that, without your proposal, I 
should not be justified in giving gyself such 


relaxation; and thaf, as you were so sensible of 
this that your offer seemed, in great measure, to 
spriug from the knowledze of it, so 1t would give 


you, [ thought, a tar greater plessure to releve 


me from the necessity of exertions which bad 
become injurious, than to be withheld by me 
from a sacritice for which nothing could repay 
vou but my sense of ifs exceeding generosity 
and kindness. To have refused it at that mo 
ment would have been false pride. l accepted 
it with the warmest gratitude, and 1t was a 


pleasure to me to think [ owed you so mucb.” 
But, he adds, he did not consider tbis, did 
he suppose tbat his mother considered it,** wain- 
ten nce.” For three years already he had been 
maintaining himself. The effect of the 
ance (£1.000) would be merely to enable him to 
which 
He 
but 
insists very justly that in such an obligation, 


por 


allow- 


work less bard and his health, on 


labor was beginning to tell, 


spare 
his coustant 
says that he is “not above an obligation,” 


the moment the kinduess and generosity of the 
benefactor are subordinated to the sense of pecu- 
niary burden, the latter becomes intolerable. He 
continues: 

“What remains 
feel still persuaded 


Su penerous & 


to me to dois obvious, I 
tbat, at the time you made 
proposal, you did: ot see 
your words, you now 


to me 
the olfer as, accos dig to 


see it; and I shall always remember the affec- 
tion which then dictated it with a gratitude 
much warmer, I fear, than I shouid bave felt for 
it had you said those words some years hence, 
after [ had incurred the unconscious meanness 
of contracting a debt I bad not the ability to 
psy. 

* Firmly, then, and respectfully, I now return 
to my own resources and my own exertions. 
Che sum you were so kind as to transfer to my 
account will have been paid back to yours before 
you receive this letter. The feelings that occa- 
sion ths decision do not lessen my affection. 
They ouly render me, I hope, more wortby of 


yours. Maintenance is a word confined solely 
to Charity; and no person who retains the use 
of his limbs aud brains deserves esteem if he 


stoops to receive charity for himself. Still less 
does he deserve it if he suffers bis wife or chil- 
dren to be dependent on the charity of others.” 

This is certainly the letter of a morbidly 
proud young man, but there is in it a tone of 
jofty superiority to what may be called tbe mod- 
ern business view of family relations which is 
characteristic of Bulwer. We may call it ab- 
surdly romantic, but Bulwer was brought up 
under the influence of idea that romance 
was the great reality of life, and for his over 
sensitive mind romance proved to be too strong 
meat. But if any one who recollects the 
effect upon himself when young of Bulwer’s nov- 
els—and it is chiefly upon the young that such 
books are likely to have a strong moral effect-- 
will candidly recall the impression they made, 
be will certainly admit that magniloquent or 
affected though they may have becn, they never 
taught bim to take a sordid view of life. It was 
left for a later generation of novelists to depict 
hfe and fate as hinging on pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

Bulwer’s autobiography is a fantastic sketch 
of a high-strung, entbusiastic, romantic boy, 
brought up among books, and aristocratic tra- 
ditions and prejudices, and belonging to the old 
pre-democratic world, when it was the fashion 
for gentlemen to profess radical ideas, the ulti. 
consequences of which they little per- 
ceived. In‘ Pelbam,’ in ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’in 
‘Ernest Maltravers,’ we catch glimpses of him, 
but in reading his remiviscences, we feel our. 
selves in an atmosphere as far removed 
from that of ordinary biography as was the 
ether breathed by those heroes. Whatever we 
may think of bis poetry, there is no denying 
that he had the poetical temperament, and saw 
events and persons in a light which never was on 
sea or land, and which he seemed to have the 
power of turning on at will; for when not giving 
himself up to flights of fancy, bis observation 
of the actual facts of life, and his judgment of 
the motives which govern men in their inter- 
course with each other, were shrewd and just. 

Thackeray, who later in life apologized with 
becoming contrition for the fun he had made of 
him, wrote a parody which perhaps constitutes 
the best extant criticism of Bulwer’s literary 
faults, and of the curious vein of absurdity that 
makes his efforts at romance so frequently end in 
a fiasco, He never understood (for he had none 
of that rare bumor which enables a man to enjoy 
a joke at his own expense, and indeed very litt!e 
bumor of any kind) what people found to amuse 
them in the tampoons upon him with which the 
press soon began to abound; and when we re- 
member the grussly personal character of much 
of the literary criticism of the day, we can 
hardly wonder at his assumed indifference to 
the “ribald” attacks of his enemies. His son 
gives a specimen of these from Frazer’s of De- 
cember, 1831, and it is certainly of a kind to 
make us stare. 

‘*Do not be seduced,” the writer says, 
‘into the belief that, because a man in your em- 
ployer’s back shop can manufacture a novel on 
the sbortest potice, and at the lowest price, 
theretore all other species of literary labor may 

' be similarly performed. Nobody knows better 


the 


mate 


than yourself that to make a fashionable novel 
all thatis required isa tolerable acquaintance 
with footmen and butlers. This will supply the 
high life. The mieanness of the characters intrvo- 
duced you may draw from yourself. . .. . 
Wishing to put a young man In your position in 
the right path, I bave cast a hasty glance over 
the tirst magazine on which you have tried your 
band, and am sorry to say it is truly beastly, 
and abominably stupid. . My dear Bulwer, 
this writing of yours is bitter bad, it is jejune 
base twaddle, twadale, I say, Bulwer, twad- 
dle.” 

This was pretty wide of the mark; but Thscke- 
ray’s nearly mortal stab. To 
Thackeray Bulwer was simply keeping up a 
sham romance in literature; bis flights of fancy 
were affected and fantastic, his sentiment un- 
natural. And so they often were, Thackeray was 
right: ‘George de Barnwell’ is a wonderful 
parody. But this all. The strangest 
part of Bulwer’s life is that the true is mixed 
with the fal-eso that they are inseparable; for bis 
imagination often did not permit 
He was nocon- 


satire was a 


was not 


overbeated 
him to know which was whicb. 
scious literary impostor, as Disraeli must have 
been, but a man who was fund of luvoking at the 
world in the light of and ideas 
which had little or no relation to experience, 
while his life of constant literary drudgery was 
making him one of the most expert, shrewd, and 
The con- 
sustained 


sentiments 


practical men of letters of his day. 
struction of his novels alone—the 
interest in the plot, the wiity observation of 
men and manners, aud the extraordinary range 
of reflection and study shown in them—would 
make his career remarkable. As a drama- 
tist, he bas accomplished the feat of producing 
plays which have held the stage for a genera- 
tion—a performance in itself enough to make 
his literary career remarkable, His many good 
and strong qualities—his industry, bis research, 
his insight into motives—triumphed in the 
end over the influence of the artiticial 
and literary atmosphere in which he 
brought up, and leave his name still famous in 
| the long list of great authors our age has pro- 
| duced. No one can read the record of his 
| steady, unremitting, and painful toil, to whicn 
he devoted his early best years, without 
feeling that all be won he honestly earned, 


social 


was 


ana 


WALLACE’S EGYPT. 
By D. Mac 
York : 


Egypt and the Egyptian Question. 
kenzie Wallace. London and New 
Macmillan & Co, 1585. 


THE muzsik, or little man, is the most prominent 
subject in Wallace’s ‘ Russia’; the felluh, or 
peasant, is the almost exclusive subject of bis 
‘Egypt.’ Neither book is a work of travel, or 
of geographical interest; the former is an eth- 
nographical study in a very broad sense,the latter 
an economico-political study of very limited 
scope. ‘ Russia,’ being the result of a young 
man’s observations, for several years during a 
peaceful period, on a nation awakening to self- 
consciousness ip apparently youthful vigor, is 
no less pleasantly readable than it is instructive; 
‘Egypt,’ the product of a muci-disillusioned ob- 
bent on examining inveterate na- 


server, 


tional ailings, wounds inflicted by recent 
governmental quackery and sudden convul- 
sions, and general conditions of decrepi- 


tude, is naturally very painful reading. In 
spite of the author’s easy and lucid way of 
narrating experiences personally made or gath- 
ered from witnesses, of his good-natured humor 
and perhaps too constant facetiousness, of his 
invariably pleasing style and rich stock of com- 
parisons and illustrations—whence also no little 
diffuseness and repetition—this volume reads 
like a martyrology which inspires pity totally 
unmixed with admiration. Heartless tyranny on 
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one side, and stupidity and cowardice on the 
other—such is all the picture of woe exhibited 
before us. Nota ray of Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, 
or Saracenic glory is reflected upon it. The 
author discards ali the allurements so easily bor- 
rowed from Egyptian lore and history, ignor- 
ing alike Amen-Ra and Thebes, obelisks and 
hieroglyphs, Hyksos and exodus, Cleopatra 
and Cesar, Amru and Saladiv. He treats 
Egypt and the Egyptian question as topics of 
political pathology, interesting to statesmen, 
and now, exceptionally, also to the whole Bri- 
tish nation. Aiming at being seriously exhaust- 
ive and at making his problem popularly intel 
ligible, be has succeeded in both—though not 
without exposing himself, as he is well aware,to 
the reproach of avalytical tediousness on one 
side, and of levity of diction on the other. 

His story and view of the situation may be 
epitomized as follows: Mehemet Ali, in the be- 
ginning of this century, replaced the chronic 
disorder which prevailed under the divided and 
petty tyranny of the Mamelukes by a strong and 
enlightened personal despotism. Having crushed 
the Mameluke beys, he did all in his power to 
develop the resources of the country and intro- 
duce European improvements. His great eco- 
nomical work was the systematic canalization of 
the delta. This required an enormous amount 
of forced iabor, which was pitilessly extorted 
from the fellahs. It wonderfully increased the 
productivity of Egypt, but the despot, whose 
aim was not the welfare of the people, but the 
accumulation of means for one day coping with 
the Sultan, took good care that the increase in 
the national revenue should mainly flow into 
the Viceregal treasury. This he effected by 
rigid Government monopolies. He guarded for 
himself the exelusive right of buying agricul- 
tural products for exportation, and his Govern- 
ment fixed the prices. When forced by the Sul- 
tan to submit to the general treaties of the Em 
pire, which allowed foreigners to trade freely 
with the natives, he made this right nugatory 
by extorting heavy taxes in kind, and leaving 
but a scanty surplus to the producers. A still 
more galling burden was his military conscrip- 
tion. After the extermination of the Mame- 
lukes he resolved on getting rid of his Albanian 
soldiery through the formation of a uative 
army, and it was composed mainly of fellahs 
violently torn fromtheirhomes. Tbe peasantry 
had gained some security and a greater fixity 
of land tenure under the intelligent sway of 
Mehemet Ali, but they felt the weightof his im- 
posts, forced labor, and conscription to be as 
grievous as the fitful rapacity of the Circassian 
robbers whom he had annihilated. The short 
reign, in 1848, of his son (or adopted son) Ibra- 
him Pasha, who had commanded his armies in 
Arabia, in the Morea, and in his wars withthe 
Sultan, was but a continuation of the same 
régime. 

Under Ibrahim’s nephew and successor, Abbas, 
the fellahs breathed more freely. Abbas was 
addicted to private vices, and was haughty in 
his demeanor, gloomy and fierce; but he was 
free from Mehemet Ali’s towering ambition, de- 
signs of conquest, and love of military display. 
His fiscal rapacity was therefore more mode- 
rate, and the burden of his conscription light. 
He abolished what remained of the Government 
monopolies, and diminished the corvée duties : 
for the ordinary resources of the country more 
than sufficed for the wants of his peaceful ad 
ministration and the satisfaction of his luxu 
rious tastes, while the continuation on a grand 
scale of Mehemet Ali’s canalization schemes was 
deemed unnecessary. The kurbash was spar- 
ingly used in the collection of taxes, and yet 
the Viceregal treasury was full. The habitual 
victims of Abbas’s tyranny were persons far 
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above the state of the fellah, and by such he 
was, in 1S4, strangled in the recesses of his 
barem. 

Said Pasha, Mehemet Ali's son, who succeed 
ed Abbas, was entirely different in character. 
Kind-bearted, light-headed, amiable, be bad 
more of the witty Frenchman than of the grave 
Oriental. But be had weaknesses which became 
sources of oppression. He had a love of soldier 
ing, used the army as a plaything, and conse 
quently extended the conscription. He was 
unable to resist the suggestions and requests 
of unscrupulous European adventurers—*'that 
swarm of chevaliers Windustrie and shady 
financiers who were soon to help on the Vice 
regal Government in its downward = course 
through pressing tinancial embarrassments to 
national bankruptcy.” 
resist the loftier suggestions of a man of differ 


Said was also unable to 


ent stamp—Ferdinand de Lesseps—and, after 
much vacillation, be signed the concession for 
the construction of the Suez Canal This signa 
ture was of vital importance to the commerce 
of the world—and also to the fellahs. M. de 
Lesseps “no doubt really intended, as he said, 
to teach—not by precept but by example—the 
native Egyptian engineers how to dig and clean 
canals by machinery, without the use of forced 
labor; but somehow, when the work began, 
. . . hetbought it better to teach his French 
engineers—not by precept but by example—how 
to dig and clean canals by forced labor, without 
machinery.” The consequence of this change of 
method for the Egyptian peasants was that 
there were always about ‘20,000 of them at 
work, 10,000 in the course of being transported 
to the scene of operations, and 10,000—or as 
many of these as had survived the labor and 
privations — being transported back to their 
homes.” Apart from the vastness of the scheme, 
the “ruthless sacrifice of human life 

entitles the canal to rank with some of the great 
works of the Pharaohs.” Fortunately, Lord 
Palmerston—not from purely humanitarian mo 
tives—obtained the annulment of the forced 
labor clause ; 
were not unbearable, owing tothe rise in the 


and Said's increased taxes, too, 


price of grain caused by the Crimean 
the greater facilities of exportation created by 
the completion of the railway from Alexa 
to Cairo, and ultimately to the unprecedented 
demand for cotton produced by the American 
civil war 

Ismail Pasha, Ibrahim’s son, w succeeded 
Said in 1865, 
the qualities of a vigor 
those of a dari 


his schemes for developing the immense rm 


*combmed in hi 





us Or 
g Occidental stock broker.” and 


sources of Egypt were ona grand scale For 
tune favored his ambition. The American war 
at its height, the clamors for cotton of the spir 
pers of Lancashire, and the hoarded wealth of 
Western Europe anxiously seeking pew fields 
for investment—these were admirable circum 
stances for a financier enthroned in Egypt. Is 
mail tbrew the flood-gates wide open to E 
pean capital, and its ef 
ways, canals, and harbors were created, ex 


tended, or improved The tton product 
was wonderfully stimulated and reased ; gi 
ning factories were established The pashas 
and large land-owners imitated the work of 
their ruler in his boundless estates, and the 
peasants themselves eagerly took to the new 
species of cultivation. A most extra 


rdinary 


prosperity rewarded the new enterprises: gold 
flowed into bovels. But the fellah’s Golden Age 


did not last long: when the American war was 
over, the bubble of inflated 


production burst 
‘otton was “played out.” he soil 


Egyptian 
showed signs of exhaustion. But the increased 


Tk) y } 


taxes remaiped. The Kbedive needed money, 


and the bastinado had to s 


impoverished subjects, Worse than that—sugar 
production was now to be a substitute for t 
ton in gorging his treasury Upper Egvpt was 
to produce it, and had to be canalized for the 
purpose And so the Ibrabimieh Canal, frora 
Bibeh to Assiut, was dug bv forced labor And 


to complete tbe imypy 





Railwa Was 


built al mA ‘ 
brougbt down to Cau also by forced Jal 
The poorer peasants were besides in debt for 
ioans contracted for land improvement ; thes 
borrowed from Greek usurers to pay arrears of 
taxes uhable to pav, they sold their land 
the Government onfiscatedd it--that is to sav 
Ismail did: and be thus ultimately wn 
owner of about one ftift! f all the aral 
the country All the enormous act rv of 
the Government, from the Minister f Ntate 
down to the west Villawe shelk Was Data 
ly active inthis great work of oppressi and 
extortion ; and each worker bad bis specta 
pensation, wrung from the fe al 

Buta day of reckoning is u tal 

Egyptian Viceregal magician has made as 
contract, and has often renewed if, wit 
mon of European finance, and the floancial M 
phistopbeles bas served him faithfully a RG 
tothe termsagreed upon. He has crwte 
railways and canals, opera-houses and ballet 


Plantations and sugar factories 
, 
2 


girls, cotton 


palaces and public gardens, barbors and trot 
clads—in a word, everything that a fertile Ori 
ental imaginati ula devise—at 
the maurats quart dheure appr 
the last 


cuted.” The magnificence displaved at the open 


ause f the contract has to be exe 


ing of the Suez Canal bas not restored his totter 


ing credit. In his distress he applies to the | 
ropean Powers for controlling financiers, a 
receives successively Mr. Cave. Signor Scialoja 
Gaschen, and Joubert Thev are ho magicians 
His fertile brain looks for a more potent sp 
conjure the approaching doom: he invents a 
sham parhamentary gove and telegra; 


to Paris for Nu 
cabinet. Nubs 


Arar es, but stead of a 
1a work of jugglery intend: d to remove it 
tiscal responsibility of the Khedive, be is fully 

arnest about t s, and frightens 
aster with tl spect sift nto giv yg 

p to the sta s 1 his iren’s private 

tates, anda x financial manayense 
Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de Blig . I 
a 8 tt k it ng. He rids | self of 

the incubus through a military den stra 
and announces a w set e of financial settle 
ent, with a great display patriotic read ss 
the part of 1 fa v to sacrifice wealth t 
the bonor of the state It .s too late A grudge 
f Germany, the 1 jealousy of the Sultar ind 


the anger of France and England at the dis 


missal of Wilson and Bligini¢res result, in 1870 


in the launching in Stambul of the imperial 
lecree of deposition, ang there Is no means of 
resisting it Exit Ismail with an air of injured 
innocence, and with a carpet-bag containing 


Enter Tewtik, 


Anglo French 


valuable family jeweis, 
accompanied by Riaz and the 
rol”; and with the latter come an overhaul 
finances, economy, a better distribu 
tion of taxes, and an improved method of col 
lection. The rise and agitation of the National 
Party, Arabi's insurrection and dictatorsbip,the 
massacres of Alexandria and its bombardment, 
and Tell el-Kebir, caused new confusion, and en 
tailed new losses and sufferings upon the fellabs 
who were beguiled or driven into the patriotic 
movement. 

Of the men who under Ismail and his son, 
Tewfik part in politics, 
Nubar, Riaz, and Arabi are the most conspic 


acted an important 
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Nubar, an Armenian by descent, 
bines with the knowledge and enlightenment of 


uous, com 
first-rate European statesmen the suppleness and 
subtlety, the rapidity of conception and fertil 
ity of resource, of the genuine Oriental, and ‘a 
charm of manner, an artistic power of lucid ex 
planation and graphic description peculiarly 
friend of legality, it was 


his own.” A sincere 


he who,.though averse to the political domina 
tion of she foreigners, introduced the Interna 
tional Law Courts, and, systematically under 


of Ismail, greatly 
Riaz, the son of a Jew 


mining the arbitrary power 
contributed to his fall. 
ish renegade, or himself a renegade, isa small, 
thin man, of anything but prepossessing appear- 
and endowed neither with the Oriental’s 
dignity of manner nor with a natural fluency of 


But he is possessed of a strong will and 


ance, 


speech. 
great tenacity of purpose, and, what is much 
rarer in the atmosphere in which he acts, of in- 
tegrity ia pecuniary matters. As an adminis- 
trator he has great natural aptitude, ample ex 
perience, and energy; but, his ways being those 
of the Oriental rather than the European digni- 
tary, he has always evinced more faith in disci 
pline than in justice, and greater anxiety to up- 
hold the authority of the guardians of order 
and collectors of taxes than to redress griev- 
ances. He is patriotically jealous of foreign in- 
fluence, and convinced that Occidental! institu- 
tions in Oriental landscan result only in confu- 
but he honestly 
English and Fiench financiers, as sucb, during 
the dual Arabi is a big, 
broad-shoulderei fellah, with a massive fore- 
soft an indefinable something 
which impresses favorably all who come in con 
tact with him,” 
language of the 


sion and anarchy; assisted the 


the time of control. 


sé 


head, eyes, 


and wonderful eloquence in the 
Koran. Of his movement, and 
the view taken of it in England, Mr. Wallace 
says: 

‘Again and again our responsible statesmen 
expressly declared, or tacitly assumed, that Ar 
abi was simply a military adventurer and nothing 
more; that the military leaders represented no 
one but themselves, and produced a mere phan- 
toin of popular support by terrorizing the popula- 
tion; that tbe real National Party, in so faras 
anything of the sort existed, were represented 
by the virtuous Sherif, and had no manner of 
sympathy with Arabi and his wicked accom- 
pices; that all sections of the population were 
animated with loyalty and affection for the 
amiable young prince who was their legal 
ruler. « 4 

‘Now, I do not wish toinquire who are re- 
sponsible for this absurd caricature of the revo- 
lutionary movement. But in the name 
of common honesty and common sense, let us 
frankly abjure our errors, let us refrain from 
increasing our difficulties by adopting the silly 
device of timid, stupid ostriches, and let us look 
the facts bravely in the face, however ugly or 
unpleasant they may be. Arabi did not acquire 
and preserve his influence by terrorism, for at 
the commencement be had no power to injure 
apy one, and during the whole time of his power 
he never caused a single individual to be be- 
headed, banged, or shot. If he had gone to the 
poll with Tewfik, and all corrupt practices had 
been excluded, he would have obtained the 
votes of an overwhelming majority of the free 
and independent electors. The amiable young 
pr.nce never possessed the faculty of inspiring 
his subjects with affection or enthusiasm, and he 
became decidedly unpopular when he sided with 
the foreigner against Arabi. The virtuous 
Sherif represented merely his own views, and 
those of a few respectable moderate men, who 
might be counted perhaps on the fingers of one 
hand. Nearly everybody in Egypt, intelligent 
and educated enough to understand what the 

question at issue was, wished to be freed, not 

rom the tyranny of military despots, but from 
the wholesome checks created by the Anglo- 
French control, while the great mass of the ig- 
norant peasantry wished to be liberated from 
the yoke of the usurers,which was the only kind 
of foreign influence with which they were per- 
sonally acquainted. . . 


Those who remained really loyal to Tewfik 
favored a strong government through a trust- 
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worthy army of foreign mercenaries, but very 
few were ready to help in carrying out the Eng- 
lish reform scheme; and to suppose that these 
few can reajize that scheme by their own 
strength and without extraneous assistance is as 
absurd, Mr. Wallace thinks, “as it would be to 
suppose that two men and a boy in a little din- 
ghy could tow the Great Eastern out to sea.” 
English co}peration in the work of reorganizing 
Egypt must, theref 
ly removing obstacles: 


re, not be confined to mere 
England must have the di- 
rection of the work. She must prevent dangerous 
political agitations by removing, as far as pos- 
sible, legitimate grounds of complaint. But the 
political institutions to which her influence may 
give rise must be created for advice and guid- 
ance rather than for a direct exercise of power. 
The Khedive and his ministers must be endowed 
with sufficient power, and induced by the neces- 
sary amount of pressure, to carry through the 
needed reforms. The action must virtually be 
England’s. The great majority of the native 
officials have no wish for reforms tending to di- 
minish their illicit gains or curb their despotic 
sway. The few who have a purer character and 
higher aims are incompetent from lack of know- 
ledge, faith, or energy. The great mass of the 
people are ignorant, apathetic, and helpless. 
Improvements in the Egyptian administration 
must be of the Indian type. ‘‘They must be 
imported, and for some time carefully tended. 
When they have once struck deep root, they 
may, perhaps, be left to take care of themselves.” 
The improvements are not to be merely politi- 
cal: economical ones are more urgently needed. 
For Egypt is threatened with a terrible econo- 
mic crisis, the rural population being impover- 
ished and sinking deeper and deeper into debt 
and arrears of taxes, while the soil is losing its 
fertility. And England has no right to shrink 
from the difficulties of the task, enormous though 
they be. She may have hed no right to 
Egypt, but she bas now the duty to stay there 
until she performs what she undertook to do. 
On this point, which is, in fact, the main practi- 
cal point of the book, Mr. Wallace expatiates 
most emphatically; but we have room left for 
only a few of his remarks : 

“Tf we were not resolved to create something 
like permanent order in Egypt, why did we go 
to Egypt atall? If we did not mean to create 
really good government, why did we destroy 
the National Party, which bad a far better 
chance of preserving order of some kind than 
the Khedive whom we reinstated‘ If we in- 
tended to let the Egyptians stew in their own 
juice, why did we wantonly interfere in the 
operation and send the fat into the fire? If we 
did not mean to do something serious in Egypt, 
why did we heedlessly and needlessly offend 
France by abolishing the Dual Control? The 
time for considering the question as to whether 
we should undertake the work of Egyptian re- 
organization was in the early part of last year, 
before we overthrew the Arabi dic tatorship, 
and before the destruction of Alexandria, It is 
rather late in the day now to have conscientious 
scruples, and very foolish to imagine that by 
shirking our duties and responsibilities we can 
make for ourselves a reputation of disinterested- 
ness and geverosity. The man who begins to 
have conscientious scruples after having accom- 
plished the destructive part of a great work, and 
who timidly shrinks from the unquestionable 
difficulties and possible dangers in the construc- 
tive part, does not gain a high moral reputation, 
but gains, and gains justly, the reputation of a 
miserable, canting coward. We have done the 
work of destruction in Egypt very thoroughly. 
I do not speak merely of the blackened ruins of 
Alexandria. . . . We have thoroughly de- 
stroyed the old despotic system of ruling the 
country, and have thoroughly dislocated the 
whole system of government. . . . Wepre- 
vented the Khedive from getting rid of Arabi 
at the commencement. Next, when the Na- 


go to 


tional Party were victorious, we prevented 


ip 


moral authority and prestige by the exercise of | 


Arabi from getting rid of the Khedive; and, 
lastly, when the Khedive was reéstablished, we 
revented him . . . from recoveri his 


what he, and all impartial Egyptians, aoe 
as an act of necessary severity. 


Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture, 
By Charles C. Perkins, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, Author of ‘ Tus- 


can Sculptors,’ ete. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
THE position of Mr. Perkins as a recognized 


authority on Italian art is such as to render su- 
periluous any elaborate notice of a work which 


in part retraces the ground travelled over in 
former works, At the same time, the clas- 


sical importance, and the unquestionable high 
value of what he hasto say on Italian art, leave 
the publishers no excuse for the poor and cheap 
manner in which the book is brought out. The 
illustrations are not over-copious (though excel- 
lent in their way) for a work of its kind, but 
they lose much by the quality of the paper 
and press-work. The brief preface contains more 
matter than one usually finds insuch documents 
nowadays, when authors apparently regard 
them as mere formalities—rudimentary indica- 
tions of functions now foregone. The curious 
fact of the gradual decline of art under the in- 
fluence of a religion which has received the 
credit of being its foster mother,is interestingly 
shown. The conclusion is not new, but Mr. 
Perkins states it more logically than we have 
seen it elsewhere : 

“Varying between Byzantinism, which regu- 
lated all forms of art by strictly conventional 
rules, and Medizvalism, which regarded them 
solely asa means of conveying doctrinal instruc- 
tion through symbolic or direct representation, 
sculpture in Italy had dragged out a feeble exist 
ence for many centuries before the year 1000 
(when the end of the world was confidently ex- 
pected), and bad then almost ceased tobe As the 
dreaded moment approached, men only thought 
of bow they could save their souls or drown 
their anxieties, and not until it had passed did 
they breathe freely enough to occupy themselves 
with life and its activities.” 

But when, following this lead, the author says 
that ‘‘am ong these, art at once claimed their at- 
tention, as gratitude for deliverance found na- 
tural expression in the building of new churches, 
etc. ,” we should be inclined to question his theory 
of cause and effect. That the failure of fulfil- 
ment of the churenmen’s prophecy to a certain 
extent weakened their influence, and threw men 
back on the material life, and so emancipated 
them from the influence of the terrors which the 
Church held over mankind as the inducements 
to an ascetic life, is more probable than that any 
sense of gratitude for having escaped the men- 
ace which was apart of the religious discipline, 
should have made them more religious. It is 
hardly likely that they should overflow with 
thanksgiving for heaven’s not having visited 
them witha doom which they were accustomed 
to regard as a part of the divine plan, and 
whose failure emptied the thunders of the 
Church. Men inclined to art because they felt 
freer and happier with regard to the material 
existence; but as in their condition of social or- 
ganization the Church still held a powerful in- 
fluence over their mental tendencies, they ex- 
pressed their artistic aspirations in the way 
which sympathized most with the dominant 
mood of society. 

The distinction the author makes in his account 
of sculpture as to its character is good; ‘‘we use 
the word sculpture, which implies technical and 
esthetic training, instead of stone carving, 
which more properly expresses the nature of 
much of the work which we are to consider, 
simply because it is a more convenient form of 
speech, and not as implying artistic excellence in 
Italian works of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries ”; and this might be applied, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to painting as well. A well-digested introduc- 
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tion treats of the condition of sculpture prior to 
the epoch of Niccola Pisano, whom the author 
rightly regards as the head of the movement of 
renaissance of sculpture, and with whom the 
history proper begins. Says Mr. Perkins: ** For 
our own part we have no hesitation in leaving 
this long-accredited honor (that of giving birth 
to this revival!) to Tuscany, for only there are to 
be found those works of the twelfth century 
which announce its approach, together with 
those of the thirteenth in which it reveals it 

self”: and here wecan but agree with him en- 
tirely, the more as at no time has the southern 
portion of Italy, including Rome, shown origi 

nality or priority in artistic development. Nor 
is it possible that any such revival should take 
place where a general artistic tendeney did not 
exist in the people, any more than that one man 
even like Niccola should, without a preparation 
such as existed only in Tuscany, where it was 
probably the iuheritance of the old Etruscan 
blood, evolve by his personal influence a reform 
ation or revival of art. 

In reference to Niccola, Mr. Perkins makes 
one remark to which we should except as a 
matter of general philosophy of art : 

‘‘Tt seems at first sight strange that an artist 
of such extraordinary genius as Niccola Pisano 
should not have formed scholars content *o rt 
peat his types and work in his spirit; but we 
understand the reason when we look at the 
eclectic character of his work, and consider the 
unsettled state of men’s minds about art at this 
time ‘To shape otvers, a man must himself 
have definite ideas, and these Niccola bad not.” 

Unless definite ideas mean limited ideas, we 
should be inclined to maintain that Niccola had 
all the definiteness which we can expect of a 
mau who absorbs and remodels the ideas of all 
around and before him, and that his eclecticism 
was that of which we have such a near and re- 
markable example in Turner, who worked in 
the vein of many artists wbom he appreciated, 
and at one time was eclectic and then intensely 
individual, without ever losing what he had ab- 
sorbed. That an artist should make imitators, 
it is necessary not only that be should be strong 
and definite, but that be should be limited; a 
man of large and catholic genius will form pu- 
pils without moulding them to any narrow re- 
semblance to himself. They may not *‘be con 
tent to repeat his types,” simply because his 
types are not final, but be willing to follow his 
spirit and show in their works his influence, and 
thereby, in their development, the wider nature 
of their master, working ina liberty which he 
taught them. 

The book closes with the year 1600, when in 
truth Italian sculpture may be said to have re 
verted to ‘‘stone carving.” A useful appendix 
is the index totowns containing the works of 
the various masters, in which some changes are 
already to be made, as works formerly in posi- 
tions more or less exposed are being transferred 
to the museums, The renaissance of sculpture 
in Italy is every day more clearly seen to Le the 
school of our modern sculpture, if we are to 
have any, and the works which treat of it in its 
various relations are becoming a very impor 
tant element in our art literature. In its pro 
vince, we know nothing which so well fills its 
niche as this work. 





A Roundabout Journ ey By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & C 
1884, 

Mr. WARNER is one of the pleasantest of con 

panions in those travels that are made by one’s 

fireside. The ordinary inconveniences of rapid 
transit through semi-civilized lands, or through 
those half-barbarized by tourists and their tor- 
mentors, seem to disappear from his path; the 


































































sun always shines, the world wears a leisurely their ladies with guitars, ¢ rt pin Spair 
look, and only so much of the inevitable occurs was likeevervt x els it struck 1 spousir 
as may be easily accepted as food for humor chord Mr. W 


In this volume, which relates the adventures 











and describes the varying landscape to be met : - nis 
With ina journey round the westert ast of a { sas i. 2 ‘ . 
the Mediterranean, there is the vivi xs, tl Thom, Whre “ set \ fat 
picturesqueness, and the imnpression of a pervad 05 eo —- : : , 
ing indolence, familiar to us in the earlier = ¢ . “— ‘ 
books of Oriental travels from the same pen: and toxicating as “\ i 
there is that light cheerfulness and t rar 
which give the most agreeable } SSetoatray Naturaliv. fs n M \\ 
eller, atleast up to that evil hour when heen ner felt that ' to pw 
tered Spain. lever as ft t " 
The ground gone over is the south ast of s bi { t i n New Mex 
France, Sicily, Malta, some few miles of the ss. inta 
Moroceo shore near Tangier, and Spain. Koses 4 | 
bloomed fromthe start, and here andthere some | burm 
fine old legend of the romantic med il Med the ditfer betw s 
terranean, the sea of the Norman, the Saracer literary idea 
and the Crusader, gave itself to the traveller's lisapy ting \ \\ 
hand. At Palermo he visited that curious ceme that t ‘ t . 
tery that looks ike anemigrant’s baggage roou Mr. Warne N is wit ~ 4 . 
where 5,000 of the wealthy are exposed in deat! ind th 
their dried and weazened corpses, decked with | scient A 3 
crowns and lilies, kid gloves, tine shoes, and the t} vit t After t ex 
like, being piled upin boxes with glass deors present, but t . 
or bung by the neck from the ceiling in all th it 
gbastly grimace and what Mr. Warner calls i! 
tbe “limpness of irresponsibility for appear rest, Whates 
ance which characterizes the dead.’ There f tl 7 , Me W 
probably is pot on earth another so grotesqui ! he Ww 
sight on the grand scale. It makesone think of H , “ \ 
the Sicilian vespers, the Pompeian museumis Bavreut V 
what not of the tierce extremes of a soutt t fr t 1 
nature! But for the most part only delightfu edly t “ 
scenes rose along the way;the most charming 
of which seem to have been Taormina and 
Tangier, whence an idle man need never wis 
to stray; or such localities as were most ? , > 
bv the neighborhood of the Orient For any ‘ . 
thing Oriental, whether in costume r manne! A sa 
or habits of life, Mr. Warner has a soft spot ' ’ \ ° 
his heart. Though be may not approve s : { aAnG \ 
plainly attracted, and he turns away from t . " : wore . 
calm, the passion, the bn l glowing s ¥ Skea 
the scene even, with the air fone wl ces sus a 
the lotus, but has a practical fear that it w wv $ 
agree with bim \ i 
The proverbial end to all good things sift fw tiled and to be set 
When Mr. Warner took the dis 1 t : s the t its of the 
steamer for Spain. From t hour he entered nvestinations of Chit r twenty yea 
and had difficulty in retaining a sine bair Weigand was x gant if V fast,and 
brush from his baggage for the necessities of n fact, ne : I ended give us ans “ 
his moruing t t, I vas x \ . ‘ and 
vility and hara ibvag Ving dis i Skeat re 
Spanish food, pa " : t st i . ‘ ick hick and 
CUlsilbe {t ¢t ( try s his A 5, W ~ t 
Whenever s W € pa. ists, t ! Benfes 
were it pot trifl Liste s t . | i v¢ ha : 
‘Our repast was all we Ud expect. The fgcreaighc iris 
person who is fond of tasteless beans will find value of this hes mai in its Middle—Englist 
Spain a paradise In this 1 of ves, thas “ iN vident gs to the 
served n the table are bitte! ind disagreeable - , i e! btu ‘ ! cians. t 
and the oil, in which evervthing is k s ! 
uniformly rancid. But it should be nfessed | ¥ belong s yorkers kien, Osthoff, 
the oil is better than the butter, when t after Ia t S s, Hut i Verne! 
luxury is attainable Something seems to b» the discoverer of the famous law that explains 
the matter with the cows, I not wor 
that the Spaniards are at table a temperate and ae SES EPO i SppSrees cheyenne © 
abstemlous race It is no merit to be abst Grimt Law, Sweet in England, and Storm in 
Ss with such f 1 and cooking ihe Wibe at Scand Avia It would b ut of place here to 
9 : Teatd any food with favor, Itwaca state their methods and principles, which have 
wane cht. w , very stz lavor of been fre tly set forth and not unfrequently 
ear i s 1 tx ‘ t attache J bave now gained such a foot 
manl} it rt set Ss ¥. Aha ex i that t ean well afford to desist from 
see dh aga es ead psipesieation > sand point to the results of their meth 
this wit I ‘ not dit Is 1ld re nmend — ‘ : 
the t abstine s ¥ to introd it s. Besides their work upon the narrower 
ur country fields of the individual Germanic and other In 
So he goes on, finding Spain a larger Arcos io European languages, they bave obtained im 
h eets with some of tl Moor portant results in the investigations upon metre 
ance. which serves as a foil to da Sievers, Vetter upon accent (Verner), upon 
present possessors of the land still | ablaut (nearly all of them), in phonetics (Sweet, 
ev do not. appears, even court Sievers, Storm), in the science of language 
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‘Paul's ‘ Principlesof Language-History’). Now 
with Dictionary, and we are 


Gram- 


comes Kluge his 
also promised a Comparative Germanic 
mar by Sievers, a great Compendium by Brug 
man, that isto supersede Schleicher’s, and a La- 
tin Dictionary by Osthoff. 

Etymology no longer consists in “ radicarian 
linguistry,” as A. J E! 
in roots, themes, bases, types, as the older philo 
logians indulged in. It is now growing to bea 
science as strict and exact as any, in so far as it 
is based upon a phonology which, like a physical 


lis calls such speculation 


science, recognizes no exceptions that cannot in 
sowe way or other be accounted for. On the 
other hand, etymology has still to deal with 
those subtle and difficult elements in language- 
growth, viz.: analogy, based upon psychology, 
and the influence of one language and nation 
upon another, Kluge’s work surprises one with 
the large amount of institutional and political 
history which enters into sound etymology 
without running into the sermons of Trench or 
the rhetoric of Max Miiller, Examine, for in- 
such articles as Ostern, Brot (Laib), 
nackt, blind, Hagestolz, Burg, deutsch, 
Gott, Kiise, Gast, Hanf, Hemd, Locke, Leiche, 
lesen, Mann, the group formed by Bursche, 
Haus, Frauenz Jugend, and 
Kamerad, The principle that words are never 
borrowed singly but in groups is quite evident 
when we think of the English sporting terms in 
the languages of the Continent, and the French 
fashion terms in all modern languages. But it 
has never been so freely and successfully ap 
plied to the older stages of the language as by 
Kluge. The sailors’ language spread from Low 
German (Dutch French furnished 
gambling terms, e. y., Daus, Pasch. The 
Romans, who, according to Pliny, imported 
German geese extensively, gave the Germans 
the words Flaum, Kissen, Pfithl, Pipps. Weav- 
ing terms went with the art of weaving from 
the Germanic nations to the Romanic, and not 
vice versa, viz.: Fi/z, Haspe, Rocken, Kunkel. 
With the introduction of Christianity among 
the Germanic tribes went the terms pertaining 
to the Church and faith, either directly from the 
Latin, or, through the Arian church aud Gothic, 
from Greek. Words are not merely borrowed 
in groups, but also preserved and even revived in 
groups, if once they had grown obsolete. Thus 
a group, viz.: Kimpe, Halle, Gau, Elf, Hain, 
Heim, Weigand, Wat, revived in the 
eighteenth century, during the influence of Eng- 


stance, 
Kaiser, 


im mer, Im me, 


chiefly). 


was 


| 
| 
| 








lish literature, by the patriotic poets. Our o!d- 
est words are, of course, those expressing rela- 
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tionship, the names of parts of the body, the 
numerals (see the introduction). 

Kluge is very cautious on slippery ground, 
don’t know,” or 
is by no means certain,” where others 
or think they know. Among English 
philologians it is still the fashion to make a 
word Welsh when they are in a dilemma. 
Kluge has rescued two words from that un- 
known and therefore safe territory, viz.: Bruch 
and Hemd. There are as many as thirty new 
etymologies, and many more that are partly or 
largely new; e. g., gehen, beben, Graf, Hirn, 
Hornisse, Degen, Gott, Amsel, Weichbitd. For 
Nest, Pott’s view is vindicated. Compare the 
above words and many others in Kluge’s and in 
other dictionaries, old or new, and it will be 
clear what an advance there is in the former. 
The proper names are included. Interesting is, 
e. g., Bismarck, under Bistum, bishopric, from 
‘‘ bischoves mare,” upon whick the estates of tbe 
family bordered. The reintroduction of th for 
d in English father, mother, hither, Kluge ex- 
plains as a phonetic transition brought about 
by r. But be does not say how r could bring 
this about. Skeat thinks it due to Scandinavian 
influence ; but is not the last middle-English 
period a rather late one for that influence? It 
is due rather to analogy with the more frequent 
words in -ther, several of them old compara- 
tives, ¢. g., whether, other, brother, nether, 
wether, feather, leather. Any one havirg only 
a meagre knowledge of German can, particu- 
larly with the aid of the English word-list, use 
this dictionary for English also. A number of 
words, however, are put down as modern Eng- 
lish which are hardly so; e. g., cant, therf, 
hele, mixen. ‘‘Chary” (sub Karg) does not 
mean ‘‘sad” now. The following cognates in 
German and English are not marked as such: 
erst, erst; Flinte, flintlock ; forlorn; 
n, grunt; jucken, itch; how ; 
Kappes, cabbage ; sengen, singe ; stottern, stut- 
ter; tapfer, dapper; sfrotzen, strut; 
Schosz, Schiszling, shoot; 
wan (7), wane; gewahr, aware, beware; Welker, 
walker; Wat, weeds: Pferd, palfrey. The arti- 
cles on Star, Seide, Sprache, Seife, Ufer, dunkel, 
Fenster, are good examples of how much regard 
is had for English. 

In every respect, Kluge’s work combines strict 
science with popular features. It is a model of 
conciseness and brevity. There is no learned 
clap-trap, such as Skeat’s list of Aryan Roots, 
which have still the form tbat they were sup- 
posed to have twenty years ago. Many articles 


He is bold enough to say, ad 
“This 
know, 


coom, 


verloren, 


grunz hiigel, 


taugen, do; 
Wahn (in Waknsinn), 


| 


we could wish much longer. The declension of 
nouns and the ablautseries of the verbs will be 
missed by many. Na, nu, nif, hardly deserve 
separate articles. [f Amulet is given, why not 
Nummer, a word of much older importation ? 
Among the few misprints, the following are an- 
noying: ‘‘Price” and “prize,” under Preis; 
Stil for Stiel, under Halfter. 


” 





Growth of the English Colonies. By Sidney 
Mary Sitwell. London: Rivingtons. Small 
8vo, pp. 125, with index 

Tus is one of the small manuals which have 
lately been published in England in considera- 
ble numbers. It belongs to the series called 
‘‘Highways of History,” and aims at an out- 
line of each selected topic independently of the 
others. Instead of treating history in the form 
of annals, or of a general narrative, which 
necessarily passes back and forth among widely 
separated places and subjects, this runs through 
a completed but brief sketch of each colomal 
settlement made by the mother country, from 
its first beginnings to the present time. It 
therefore does not profess so much to be history 
asa full analysis or table of conteuts of larger 
histories, arranged by topics. The method has 
its valuable uses; fora small handbook of this 
sort is a convenience to bave at one’s elbow to 
verify a date, or give a quick outline of events 
one may not choose to run down in more elab- 
orate works. The task seems to be carefully 
and conscientiously done, making a trustwortby 
little volume. 
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“The idea is certainly an ingenious one, and is very 
well carried out.”— Prof. Edward E. Hale, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

“It is very ingenious, calculated to awaken interest, 
and must prove instructive to bothold and young. The 
selections of topics have been made with excellent 


judgment, ad the matter is carefully prepared.” — Prof. 
J. H. Canfield, University of Kansas. 
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| NV any family, whether large or small, but es- 
vecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother’s Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 
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books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 

















